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CHAPTER  I 


THE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Study 
Purposes  and  scope  of  the  inquiry. — This  study  will 
concern  itself  with  an  attempt  to  determine  through  sur- 
vey how  many  and  which  public  secondary  schools  in  New 
England  offer,  under  whatever  title,  courses  in  occupa- 
tional information.  It  will  also  be  concerned  with  the 
organization  of  such  courses,  and  with  their  objectives, 
content  and  methods.  The  degree  to  which  these  data  can 
be  obtained  from  the  schools  concerned  will  determine 
almost  entirely  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  study. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  include  all  public  second- 
ary schools  in  New  England.  These  will  include  junior 
high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  four-year  high 
schools.  Every  such  school  will  be  contacted  through  its 
superintendent  in  an  initial  survey  to  determine  where 
courses  in  occupational  information  are  offered.  Private 
secondary  schools  and/or  schools  below  secondary  level 
will  not  be  included  in  the  survey.  Only  such  occupa- 
tional information  as  is  offered  in  an  organized  course 
of  its  own  will  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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Justification  of  the  survey, — Current  emphases  on 
occupational  information  as  a highly  desirable,  if  not 
absolutely  essential,  phase  of  preparation  for  occupa- 
tional adjustment  has  stimulated  administrators  and 
teachers  to  inquire  into  current  occupational  information 
programs  for  suggestions  of  desirable  local  provisions. 
The  experiences  of  schools  in  which  these  courses  have 
been  tried  would  doubtless  influence  the  thinking  of  in- 
quiring administrators  and  teachers.  The  results  of 
this  study  may  make  available  to  those  interested  help- 
ful data  regarding  the  organization  and  administration  of 
occupational  information  courses  being  currently  offered. 

Specifically  for  the  school  which  is  attempting  to 
set  up  such  a course,  it  may  furnish  suggestions  as  to 
objectives,  content  and  methods  as  well  as  ideas  concern- 
ing time,  frequency  and  grade  placement.  These  data  may 
also  be  of  value  to  the  school  which  is  interested  in  re- 
vising an  existing  course,  and  to  those  leaders  in  col- 
leges, universities,  and  state  departments  who  have  an  in 
terest  in  the  status  of  all  phases  of  school  guidance  pro 
grams . 
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The  Role  of  the  Course  in  Occupations 
in  the  School  Guidance  Program 

Occupational  information  a necessity  for  wise  voca- 
tional choices. — Throughout  the  literature  concerned 


with  guidance  service  programs  in  the  school,  their  ob- 
jectives and  organization  particularly,  there  is  constant 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  providing  pupils  with 
occupational  information.  There  is  repeated  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  pupils  must  be  helped  to  make  wise  choices 
and  decisions  of  a vocational  nature. 

Billings  is  insistent  upon  this  point:!/ 

’’The  responsibility  of  the  school  for  helping  young 
people  to  grow  in  educational  and  vocational  under- 
standing, and  to  develop  attitudes  in  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  social  and  economic  life,  becomes  ap- 
parent. While  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  a joint 
responsibility  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  other 
agencies  of  society,  it  is  evident  that  the  school, 
through  its  organization,  is  best  equipped  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  acquiring  educational  and  vo- 
cational information  during  the  vital  years  of  devel- 
opment when  pupils’  choices  are  pending  .... 

’’Many  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  recognizing 
their  responsibility  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  and  in  beginning  to  develop  a program, 
have  provided  curricular  opportunities  for  group 
study  of  educational  and  vocational  information.  Prom 
this  as  a starting  point,  the  other  functions  of 
guidance  naturally  develop;  for  example,  a well- 
considered  choice  of  occupation  necessarily  depends 
upon  a wide  knowledge  of  opportunities  from  which  to 
choose;  suitable  preparation  for  a chosen  occupation 
involves  a knowledge  of  personal  requirements  and  of 
schools  and  courses  giving  the  needed  training;  satis- 
factory placement  involves  the  understanding  of 

17  Mildred  L.  Billings,  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occu- 
pations. International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1941,  pp.  17-18. 
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business  and  industrial  conditions  and  information 
as  to  openings.  From  this  basic  function  of  pro- 
viding opportunities  to  acquire  educational  and 
vocational  information  most  pertinent  at  the  time, 
proceeds  the  development  of  a comprehensive  guidance 
program. ” 

Dunsmoor  and  Miller  hold  a similar  point  of  view, 
and  state  most  specifically  what  they  feel  about  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  school  in  this  respect: 

’’One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
modern  school  is  to  orient  students  to  the  world 
of  work....  All  students  should  become  informed 
about  occupational  fields  related  to  their  inter- 
ests and  should  choose,  at  least  tentatively,  a 
field  of  work  with  the  thought  of  making  it  a life 
career. 

...’’By  the  time  a student  leaves  school  he 
should  possess  such  knowledge  of  his  own  vocational 
abilities  and  occupational  requirements  that  he  will 
have  a good  idea  of  the  type  of  work  he  expects  to 
follow  and  the  additional  preparation  needed.  If 
a school  fails  to  accomplish  this  for  the  student, 
it  has  not  fulfilled  its  educational  obligations  to 
him.  ” 

Two  other  authors  emphasize  the  importance  of  occu- 
pational information  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
providing  such  information  to  the  pupil,  but  also  as 

fundamental  to  any  guidance  program:  — / 

’’One  of  the  very  important  services  of  the 
guidance  program  is  that  of  providing  adequate,  ac- 
curate, timely,  and  effective  occupational  informa- 
tion. Few  schools  have  found  it  possible  to  do  a 

17  Clarence  (3.  Dunsmoor  and  Leonard  M.  Miller,  Guidance 
Methods  for  Teachers . International  Textbook  Company, 
Scrant on,  Pennsylvania,  1942,  P.  219. 

2/  Clifford  E.  Erickson  and  Marion  C.  Happ,  Guidance 
Practices  at  Work.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  Hew 
York,  1946,  ?T“T220 
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really  effective  job  in  this  area.  The  lack  of  in- 
formation about  occupations  on  the  part  of  high- 
school  students  is  very  noticeable. 

"A  program  of  guidance  services  can  not  func- 
tion unless  pupils  are  given  a great  deal  of  occupa- 
tional information.  Individual  counseling  loses  its 
effectiveness  when  pupils  are  making  up  their  minds 
on  the  basis  of  hearsay  information.  The  guidance 
program  must  help  provide  a plan  for  regularly  pro- 
viding all  pupils  with  adequate  information  about 
job  trends,  major  fields  of  w ork,  requirements,  op- 
portunities, rewards,  local  opportunities,  informa- 
tion about  specific  occupations  and  other  types  of 
pertinent  data.” 

Myers  takes  for  granted  the  inclusion  of  vocational 
guidance  as  a part  of  the  guidance  program  and  also  lays 
stress  on  occupational  information  in  that  part  of  the 
program:  1/ 


"When  direct  efforts  are  made  to  provide  an 
individual  with  adequate  assistance  in  making  voca- 
tional plans,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  task  in- 
cludes, first  of  all,  acquainting  him  with  informa- 
tion concerning  occupations.... 

"There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  information  needed  at  different 
school  levels,  and  as  to  methods  of  providing  it,... 
but  practically  all  who  have  given  the  matter  even 
passing  attention  agree  that  occupational  information 
is  fundamental  in  a program  of  vocational  guidance." 

The  case  for  the  occupational  information  course  is 
strong.  The  knowledge  a pupil  may  gain  and  the  skill  he 
may  develop  in  self-analysis,  together  with  an  ability  he 
may  acquire  to  study  an  occupation  in  relation  to  its  re- 
quirements, opportunities,  and  its  relation  to  his  inter- 
ests and  abilities,  will  all  play  a very  vital  part  in  his 

11/  George  E.  Myers,  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 
Guidance . McGraw-Hill  Book  Clomp  any,  Tnc.  , New  York";  ly41, 
p.  25. 
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The  guidance  program  and  the  individual  school. -- 
Any  school  which  takes  on  new  curriculum  content  must  al- 
ways determine  how  and  to  what  extent  the  new  content  can 
best  fit  into  the  already  functioning  program.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  guidance  program  when  it  is  in- 
troduced since  it  of  necessity  concerns  the  entire  school 
staff  and  all  the  pupils.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  note  that  organization  of  the  program  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  both  teaching  and  administra- 
tive personnel.  In  describing  guidance  practices  at  work 
Erickson  and  Happ  1/lay  particular  stress  on  this  point: 
’’Each  school  must  develop  for  itself  understanding  and 
agreement  on  the  purposes  and  place  of  the  guidance  pro- 
gram. Since  it  colors  all  the  work  of  the  school,  its 
place  must  be  cooperatively  determined  by  the  entire 
staff  of  the  school.” 

The  relation  of  group  guidance  to  the  total  pro- 
gram. --  Among  the  pressing  problems  which  face  school 
administrators  are  those  ’’twin  headaches” , --time  enough 
and  personnel  enough  to  do  the  job  of  education  as  they 
would  wish  to  do  it.  Group  instruction  is  usually  one 
answer  to  these  problems.  Its  use  is  limited  in  some 

T/  Clifford  E.  Erickson  and  Marion  C.  Happ,  Guidance 
Practices  at  Work.  McGraw-Hill  Comoany,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1946,  p.S 
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degree,  but  for  general  information  and  with  homogenous 
groups  it  becomes  most  feasible.  Dunsmoor  and  Miller  \/ 
define  group  guidance  as  a means  to  an  end, --M . . . to  the 
end  of  better  individual  guidance  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible . ” 

The  same  authors  f:/ state  the  case  for  group  guidance  in 
specific  terms  and  at  some  length: 

’’While  some  authorities  maintain  that  guidance 
cannot  be  given  by  group  methods,  experience  shows 
that  in  most  schools  which  have  a comprehensive  guid 
ance  program,  more  guidance  activities  are  handled 
through  group  contacts  with  students  than  individu- 
ally. Those  familiar  with  its  potentialities  submit 
the  following  types  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
group  approach. 

1.  It  is  the  only  effective  means  whereby  guid 
ance  for  every  student  can  be  assured  under  present- 
day  school  conditions. 

2.  It  facilitates  the  use  of  the  preventive 
problem-solving  approach  as  a means  of  guidance,  by 
the  counselor,  teacher-counselor,  or  teacher,  with 
opportunities  for  observing  the  child  at  regular  in- 
tervals . 

3.  It  makes  for  economy  of  the  counselor’s  or 
teacher’s  time  and  energy,  since  many  types  of  in- 
formation of  guidance  value  are  needed  by  all  stu- 
dents. 

4.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
learn  from  the  group  and  from  each  other. 

5.  It  offers  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  counselor  and  he  with 
them,  thus  providing  a good  background  for  effective 
counseling. 

6.  It  affords  a medium  for  routine  administra- 
tion and  scoring  of  objective  tests  and  interest 
blanks . 

IT  Clarence  C.  Dunsmoor  and  Leonard  M.  Miller,  Guidance 
Methods  for  Teachers . International  Textbook  Company, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  1946,  p.  9 


ibid.,  pp.  10  - 11 
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7.  It  offers  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
securing  and  recording  dependable  objective  data 
about  the  students. 

8.  It  provides  for  easy  consideration  and  solu- 
tion of  problems  involving  group  opinion  and  partici- 
pation. 

9.  It  furnishes  a means  of  integrating  class- 
room subjects,  extra-class  activities,  and  vocational 
needs . " 

The  course  in  Occupations  as  one  group  approach  to 
guidance . --  Any  statement  of  purpose  or  definition  of  an 
organized  guidance  program  includes  by  implication  or 
specific  reference  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  pupils 
with  adequate  information  relating  to  his  vocational 
choices,  decisions,  and  plans.  An  occupations  course  is 
a sound  method  of  making  available  to  all  pupils  the  gen- 
eral and  specific  information  they  need  in  order  to  make 
wise  vocational  choices.  Erickson’s  discussion  of  such 
courses  1/ends  with  this  statement: 

"Getting  the  right  worker  in  the  right  job  and 
adjusting  the  worker  to  his  job  and  the  job  to  the 
worker  are  receiving  more  and  more  emphasis  through- 
out the  working  world.  Because  of  this,  schools 
must  find  a place  for  a course  that  helps  students 
to  appraise  themselves  and  to  study  the  world  of 
work  as  they  are  likely  to  find  it.  Unless  this  is 
done  schools  are  failing  in  what  may  be  considered 
a major  responsibility:  to  help  young  people  to 

think  intelligently  about  the  kind  of  world  they  are 
entering  and  their  particular  place  in  it." 

1/  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  A Basic  Text  For  Guidance  Workers. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1947,  p.3l2. 
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In  an  earlier  statement  the  same  author  is  more  specific 


concerning  the  content  of  an  occupational  information 


course 


:l/ 


"The  chief  aim  is  to  give  students  an  under- 
standing of  man’s  interdependence,  of  different  ways 
of  classifying  occupations  and  fields  of  work,  of 
occupational  trends  and  conditions  in  a given  area, 
and  of  the  importance  of  avocational  pursuits,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  changing  patterns  of 
occupations,  a glimpse  of  the  avenues  of  further 
education,  and  a knowledge  of  terms  used  that  will 
lead  to  a better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work. 
The  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the  course,  consequent- 
ly, is  to  provide  students  with  techniques  that  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  appraise  themselves  and  the 
kind  of  working  world  into  which  they  will  enter.” 


The  information  and  skills  indicated  in  the  above  des- 
cription of  course  content  is  prerequisite  to  any  detail- 
ed study  on  the  part  of  the  individual  pupil  of  himself 


and  his  place  in  the  world  of  work.  A course  in  occupa 
tional  information  then  is  a sound  way  of  making  avail- 
able to  the  pupil  the  general  and  specific  information 
he  needs. 


l/  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  A Basic  Text  for  Guidance 
Workers . Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  hew  "itork,  ”1947,  p.  293 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURE  FOR  GATHERING-.  DATA 

Construction  of  the  Inquiry  Form 
Determining  the  scope  of  the  survey. — Any  signifi- 
cant understanding  of  a given  course  can  be  gained  only 
by  extensive  as  well  as  intensive  analysis  of  the  parti- 
cular offering.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  describing  available  courses  in  occupational  informa- 
tion the  proposed  inquiry  form  was  set  up  to  give  as  com- 
plete a picture  of  each  course  as  possible  within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  an  inquiry  form.  Items  concerning  the 
status  of  the  course  and  statements  of  objectives,  con- 
tent, and  methods  were  listed  so  as  to  solicit  a fairly 
detailed  description  of  each  course.  An  additional  item 
concerning  most  effective  practices  offered  an  opportun- 
ity for  a narrative  description  of  any  such. 

Items  related  to  the  status  of  the  course . — In  ap- 
propriate spaces  on  the  title  page  of  the  inquiry  form  the 
following  identification  data  were  requested:  name  and 

location  of  the  school,  type  of  school,  enrollment  by 
grades  (seven  through  twelve),  and  the  name  and  position 
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of  the  individual  reporting  for  the  school.  The  second 
section  of  the  form  provided  opportunities  for  respondents 
to  furnish  pertinent  administrative  data  concerning  the 
course  being  described:  its  exact  title,  the  grade  levels 
at  which  it  was  offered,  whether  it  was  elective  or  re- 
quired, the  time  allotment  and  the  particular  text  used, 
if  any. 

Statements  of  ob jectives . — This  second  section  of 
the  inquiry  form  was  set  up  to  afford  the  respondent  a 
simple  way  of  indicating  the  objectives  of  the  course 
being  described.  A comprehensive  list  of  objectives  was 
set  up.  As  indicated  earlier,  any  such  comprehensive 
statement  of  purpose  or  definition  of  an  organized  gui- 
dance program  includes,  by  direct  statement  or  by  impli- 
cation, a provision  for  giving  pupils  information  relat- 
ing to  his  vocational  plans,  choices  and  decisions. 

An  analysis  of  the  literature  covering  the  occupa- 
tional information  service  provided  many  items  suitable 
for  inclusion  in  a list  of  objectives.  A careful  compari- 
son was  made  of  the  objectives  thus  derived  with  those 
listed  in  Billings’  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupa- 
tions ,\/  (this  latter  itself  the  result  of  analysis  of 
seventy-five  existing  courses)  as  well  as  with  those  in 

17“  Mildred  L.  Billings,  Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occu- 
pations. International  Textbbok  Company,  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1941.  Chapter  1. 
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current  occupational  information  texts.  The  concepts 
derived  from  these  sources  were  finally  reduced  to  twelve 
statements  and  these  were  set  forth  in  the  inquiry  form. 
Space  was  provided  on  the  form  so  that  the  respondent 
might  add  other  objectives  included  in  his  course. 

Descriptions  of  course  content . --  Section  IH  of  the 
inquiry  form  was  designed  to  furnish  means  of  describing 
the  course  content.  In  order  to  obtain  in  each  instance 
as  accurate  a description  as  possible,  three  alternative 
methods  were  offered  for  use  by  the  respondent.  The  pur- 
pose of  each  method  w as  to  afford  a means  of  describing 
a given  course  and  also  a means  of  comparing  content  of 
all  courses  reported. 

The  first  of  the  three  alternative  provisions  for 
description  of  content  was  by  the  simple  method  of  nam- 
ing the  text  book  used--in  the  event  that  the  course  was 
based  on  a particular  text. 

For  courses  not  based  upon  a text  a second  plan  was 
offered.  In  this  plan  the  respondent  was  furnished  a 
comprehensive  list  of  topics.!/  ge  was  asked  to  indicate 
by  a check  such  topics  as  were  included  in  the  course 
being  described.  In  addition,  the  respondent  was  also 
asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  periods  allotted  to  each 

item.  The  list  of  23  topics  summarized  concepts  gleaned 
17  See  Section  III  of  Inquiry  Form,  Appendix  p.  80 
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from  the  literature  concerning  occupational  information. 
Further  suggestions  of  suitable  topics  came  from  a study 
of  occupational  information  texts. 

The  third  provision  for  describing  course  content 
offered  an  opportunity  to  list  topic  titles.  This  plan 
could  be  used  without  reference  to  the  already  established 
list  of  topics  or  to  a specific  text.  The  respondent  was 
asked  if  he  used  this  provision  to  indicate  the  time  al- 
lotment for  each  topic. 

Course  Methods . — The  aim  of  Section  IV  was  to  pro- 
vide all  possible  information  concerning  the  methods  and 
practices  used  in  individual  courses  for  imparting  occu- 
pational information.  A check  list  of  15  items  JL/  sum- 
marized methods  recommended  in  the  literature  as  effec- 
tive means  of  providing  pertinent  and  adequate  occupational 
information.  While  this  list  w as  considered  to  be  very 
comprehensive,  respondents  were  invited  to  make  whatever 
additions  they  wished.  The  directions  accompanying  this 
section  asked  that  the  list  be  checked  to  indicate  use 
or  non-use,  and  also  to  show  which  of  the  methods  used 
had  proven  the  most  effective. 

Specific  reports  of  most  effective  practices . --  This 
sixth  section  was  set  up  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
T7  See  Section  IV  of  Inquiry  Form.  Appendix  p.82 
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those  practices  used  in  some  of  the  courses  reported. 

It  afforded  opportunity  and  space  for  each  respondent  to 
describe  those  practices  found  especially  valuable  in  the 
course  being  described. 

Tryout . — Once  the  form  was  compiled  and  set  up 
according  to  the  plan  indicated,  a copy  was  sent  to  each 
of  two  teachers  of  courses  in  occupational  information. 

The  form  was  accompanied  by  a personal  letter  which  ex- 
plained the  problem,  the  work  done  to  date,  and  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  later  distribution.  Each  of  these  teachers 
had  earlier  agreed  to  complete  this  copy  of  the  form 
and  to  make  additions  or  changes.  They  were  asked  es- 
pecially for  suggestions  concerning  clarity  and  complete- 
ness. 

Both  of  these  teachers  completed  the  forms  and 
returned  them  without  suggestions  for  change.  They  both 
indicated  later  that  as  they  knew  such  courses  there  was 
little  standardization  among  them.  For  this  reason  they 
felt  that  rather  general  items  and  adequate  opportunity 
for  insertions  would  best  supply  the  data  desired.  On 
this  basis  the  form  was  multigraphed  for  distribution. 

Distribution  of  the  Inquiry  Form 

Preparation  of  first  mailing  list . The  first  mail- 
ing list  was  comprised  of  the  names  of  all  superintendents 
of  schools  in  New  England.  This  list  was  taken  from  the 
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Educational  Directory  for  1947,  and  contained  643  names. 

A preliminary  letter  and  a postal  card  enclosure  went  to 
each  of  the  people  on  this  list.  The  letter  \/  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  study  and  requested  the  superintend- 
ent's cooperation.  The  postal  card  — / provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  each  superintendent  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
a course  in  occupational  information  was  currently  of- 
fered in  any  secondary  school  under  his  jurisdiction. 

It  also  provided  space  in  which  he  could  indicate  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  an 
inquiry  form  might  be  sent. 

Nature  of  the  response  from  Superintendent s . -- 
Table  1 shows  the  distribution  of  letters  to  the  superin- 
tendents by  states  and  the  number  of  replies.  The  total 


Table  1.  Number  of  preliminary  letters  sent  out  and 

number  and  type  of  replies  from  superintendents 
of  schools. 


State 

Superintend- 

ents 

Number 

Replies 

Courses 

Offered 

Number 

Percent 

Yes 

No 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Maine 

118 

71 

60.1 

15 

56 

New  Hampshire 

48 

37 

77.0 

17 

20 

Vermont 

53 

30 

55.6 

9 

21 

Massachusetts 

173 

105 

60.6 

38 

67 

Rhode  Island 

28 

19 

67.8 

4 

15 

Connecticut 

43 

22 

51.1 

4 

18 

Totals 

463 

284 

61.3 

87 

197 

IT  Appendix  p.  70 
2/  Appendix  P.  71 
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number  of  replies  received  was  284  or  61.3  percent  of  the 
number  sent  out.  Of  the  superintendents  replying,  87  or 
30.6  percent  reported  that  there  were  courses  in  occu- 
pational information  offered  in  secondary  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Reports  from  197  or  69.3  percent 
were  to  the  effect  that  no  such  courses  were  included  in 
the  schools  concerned.  In  some  instances  a superintend- 
ent names  more  than  one  school  in  his  area  to  which  an 
inquiry  form  could  be  sent. 


Distribution  and  Returns  on  Inquiry  Forms 
Mailing  list  for  the  distribution  of  the  inquiry 
forms.--  Table  2 shows  the  distribution  of  these  forms. 


Table  2.  Number  of  inquiry  forms  distributed  and  the 
number  returned. 


State 

Number 

of 

Inquiry 

Forms 

Completed 

and 

Returned 

Incomplete 

and 

Returned 

Total 

Replies 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Me. 

21 

6 

28 . 5 

4 

19.0 

10 

47.6 

N.H. 

20 

11 

55.0 

3 

15.0 

14 

70.0 

Vt. 

11 

7 

63  • 6 

2 

18.1 

9 

81.8 

Mass . 

49 

28 

57.1 

6 

12.0 

34 

59.3 

R.I . 

4 

3 

75.0 

0 

00.0 

3 

75.0 

Conn. 

4 

1 

25.0 

0 

00.0 

1 

25.0 

Total 

109 

56 

51.3 

15 

13.7 

71 

65.1 

This  distribution  was  made  on  the  basis  of  returns  from 
New  England  superintendents.  The  mailing  list  contained 
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the  names  of  109  persons  or  schools  named  by  their  respec 
tive  superintendents.  Of  the  109  forms  distributed,  56 
completed  ones  were  returned.  These  represented  51.3 
percent  of  the  total. 

Follow-up . --  Four  follow-up  letters  or  postal  cards 
were  used  in  an  attempt  to  get  as  complete  returns  of  the 
inquiry  forms  as  possible.  The  first  of  these,  a per- 
sonal letter,  —/  was  mailed  three  weeks  after  the  orig- 
inal form  went  out.  One  of  these  letters  went  to  each 
of  the  57  persons  from  whom  no  return  had  been  received 
at  that  time.  One  week  later  a postal  card  reminder  2/ 
was  mailed  to  each  of  54  persons  whose  copy  of  the  in- 
quiry from  still  had  not  been  received.  No  further 
follow-up  was  attempted  until  fall. 

Late  in  September  a second  postal  card  reminder  3/ 
to  46  persons  brought  in  three  responses.  Seven  weeks 
later  a final  attempt  by  means  of  a personal  letter  4/ 
was  made  to  increase  the  total  returns.  This  last 
follow-up  went  to  43  persons. 

Inquiry  form  returns.--  As  already  noted  in  Table  2 

a total  of  109  inquiry  forms  were  distributed.  These 

were  sent  to  the  persons  previously  named  by  their 

l/  Appendix,  p.  73 

2/  Appendix,  p.  74 

3/  Appendix,  p.  75 
4/  Appendix,  p.  76 
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respective  superintendents.  Of  this  number  56  completed 
forms  were  returned,  51.3  percent  of  the  total.  Four 
of  the  completed  forms  reported  for  two  schools  each. 
Four  others  reported  courses  offered  in  systems  with 
from  two  to  eight  schools. 

Fifteen  incomplete  forms  were  returned  with  nota- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  schools  concerned  offered 
no  courses  in  occupational  information.  These  schools 
had  apparently  been  reported  by  their  respective  super- 
intendents because  one  or  more  teaching  units  on  occupa- 
tional information  were  included  in  regular  courses. 

A total  of  71  of  the  inquiries  sent  out  were  re- 
turned. These  represented  65.1  percent  of  the  total 
distribution.  Detailed  reading  of  the  completed  forms 
later  showed  that  there  were  13  on  which  the  data  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  These  par- 
ticular forms  did  not  describe  actual  courses  in  occupa- 
tional information.  Eight  of  them  described  units  on 
occupational  information  incorporated  in  civics  courses: 
three  described  similar  units;  one  in  a social  studies 
course;  one  in  a problems  of  democracy  course;  and  one 
in  a guidance  course.  Still  another  entitled  "Planning 
Your  Career"  was  concerned  with  a brief  three-period 
course  for  first-year  high  school  pupils.  The  last  of 
this  group  furnished  data  about  a vocational  course  for 
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boys.  Actually  then  the  data  compiled  is  from  the  returns 
dealing  with  occupational  information  courses  in  41  com- 
munities with  from  one  to  twelve  schools  of  secondary 
level . 

The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chap- 
ter 111* 
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CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 


Characteristics  of  Reporting  Schools 
Types  and  location  of  schools. — The  types  and  loca- 
tions of  public  secondary  schools  included  in  these 
returns  are  shown  in  Table  3.  A list  of  the  individual 
communities  represented  in  the  returns  has  been  included 
in  the  Appendix. 


Table  3.  Types  of  school  organization  and  number  of 
Communities  by  states  represented  in  data. 


State 

Number  of 
Communities 

Type  of  organization 

Junior- 
Senior  high 

Elementary 
4-year  high 

Both 

Types 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Maine 

5 

2 

3 

, — 

New  Hampshire 

8 

3 

4 

1 

Vermont 

5 

2 

3 

- 

Massachusetts 

19 

14 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island 

3 

2 

1 

- 

Connecticut 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Totals 

41 

23 

16 

2 

All  four  types  of  public  schools  with  grades  of  secondary 
level  are  represented  in  the  returns.  Twenty-three  of 
the  reports  concern  school  systems  using  the  junior-senior 
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or  6-3-3  plan.  Fourteen  of  this  number  are  in  Massachu- 
setts, three  are  in  New  Hampshire,  and  two  each  in  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island.  Sixteen  of  the  schools  report- 
ing represent  systems  set  up  on  the  elementary-high  school 
or  8-4  plan.  Four  New  Hampshire  and  four  Massachusetts 
communities  are  in  this  group,  with  three  each  from  Maine 
and  Vermont,  and  one  each  from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut. In  two  instances  the  junior-senior  high  set-up  is 
not  available  to  the  entire  community.  Some  pupils  are 
offered  one  system  and  some  the  other. 

School  enrollments. — Further  information  concern- 
ing the  schools  which  made  returns  is  furnished  in 
Table  4.  In  the  41  communities  concerned,  schools  range 


Table  4.  Enrollment  in  schools  of  communities 
represented  in  the  study. 


Enrollment 

Number  of  Communities 

Under  100 

8 

100  - 500 

15 

500  - 1000 

10 

1000  - 2500 

6 

2500  - 5000 

1 

Over  5000 

1 

Total 

41 

in  size  from  the  very  small  secondary  school  with  an 
enrollment  under  100  to  those  of  a city  system  with  total 
enrollments  over  5000.  In  this  latter  group  are  eight 
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junior  high  schools  offering  courses  in  occupations. 

Eight  communities  are  represented  in  the  smallest  enroll- 
ment group  and  one  in  the  largest.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  figures  indicate  enrollments  only  in  those 
grades  of  the  secondary  school  in  which  the  course  in 
occupational  information  is  offered.  They  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  secondary  school  enrollment  for  any  of 
these  communities.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
15  communities  with  between  100  and  500,  and  10  with 
from  500  to  1000  pupils  in  the  grades  concerned.  Six 
communities  are  represented  in  the  1000  to  2500  group, 
and  one  in  the  2500  to  5000  group.  This  latter,  like  the 
one  in  the  largest  enrollment  group,  is  a city  school 
system  with  four  junior  high  schools  in  which  occupations 
courses  are  offered. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  most  significant 
thing  about  these  figures  is  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
course  is  being  offered  in  schools  of  all  sizes,  in 
varied  types  of  communities,  and  in  many  different  grades 
of  secondary  level. 

Personnel  making  reports . — The  inquiry  forms  show 
that  they  were  completed  in  the  majority  of  instances  by 
guidance  service  personnel;  directors  and/or  counselors, 
and  by  teachers  of  the  occupational  information  courses. 
Only  15  were  filled  out  by  principals  or  other  persons  in 
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^ administrative  positions  outside  the  guidance  field.  The 

fact  that  most  of  these  inquiries  were  completed  by  per- 
sons obviously  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  courses 

9 

described  is  mentioned  to  add  credence  to  the  returns 
reported. 

Table  5 indicates  the  titles  of  all  individuals 
who  completed  the  forms,  and  the  number  holding  identi- 
cal titles.  Guidance  service  directors  completed  11  of 
the  inquiries;  counselors,  eight;  and  a head  of  guidance 
and  placement,  one.  Teachers  of  occupations  and/or 


Table  5.  Identity  of  persons  making  returns,  and 
number  in  each  position. 


Position 

Number 

Principal 

12 

Director  of  Guidance 

11 

Counselor 

8 

Teacher  of  social  studies 

3 

Teacher  of  civics 

1 

Teacher  of  English 

1 

Teacher  of  Guidance  and  English 

1 

Teacher  of  occupations 

1 

Head  of  guidance  and  placement 

1 

Supervisor  of  curriculum  research 

1 

Deputy  superintendent 

1 

Superintendent 

1 

Undesignated 

1 

Total 

43 

other  subjects  completed  seven.  The  total  number  of  in- 
quiry forms  completed  exceeds  the  communities  represented 
by  two.  This  is  because  there  were  two  reports  from  each 
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of  two  communities.  Each  junior  high  school  reported 
in  these  two  towns  reported  separately.  The  various 
positions  represented  by  the  personnel  responding  to 
these  inquiries  testify  to  the  relative  lack  of  stand- 
ardization of  guidance  services  in  general  and  of  this 
course  in  particular.  It  would  seem  in  many  places  to 
be  given  by  teachers  in  other  fields  who  could  find  room 
for  it  in  their  schedules. 

Status  of  Courses 


Titles  assigned  to  courses . --  The  titles  of  these 
41  courses  in  occupational  information  are  many  and 
varied.  These  many  titles  are  another  bit  of  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  standardization  of  these  courses.  Table  6 


Table  6.  Course  titles  reported  and  frequency  of  use. 


Course  titles  Number 

Occupations 
Guidance 
Vocations 

Occupational  Guidance 
Economics 

Occupational  Information 
General  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Group  Guidance 
Life  Adjustment 

Problems  of  Vocational  Adjustment 
Vocational  Civics 
Vocational  Guidance 
Title  not  given 


41 


13 

11 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total 
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shows  the  various  course  titles  reported  and  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence.  A majority  of  the  titles  indicate 
by  their  very  wording  a relationship  to  the  world  of 
work.  Among  the  courses  so  designated,  the  title  Occupa- 
tions is  listed  13  times;  Vocations,  four  times;  Occupa- 
tional Guidance,  three  times;  and  Occupational  Informa- 
tion, twice.  The  following  titles  are  listed  once  each: 
General  and  Vocational  Guidance,  Problems  of  Vocational 
Adjustment,  Vocational  Civics,  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

A few  courses  use  titles  which  are  not  so  specific  — 
Guidance  in  11  cases.  Economics  i/,  Group  Guidance,  and 
Life  Adjustment  once  each. 

Grade  Placement. --  The  most  popular  grade  placement 

for  the  occupational  information  courses  represented  in 

these  returns  is  grade  nira  Table  7 indicates  not  only 

the  number  of  elective  and  required  courses  in  each  grade, 

but  also  the  various  grade  combinations  in  which  the 

course  is  offered  in  individual  communities.  From  the 

table  it  will  be  noted  that  seven  schools  offer  it  in 

grade  nine  or  some  other,  (making  the  grade  elective 

though  the  course  may  be  required.)  Six  schools  which 

require  more  than  one  year’s  study  of  occupations  name 

grade  nine  as  one  of  the  grades  in  which  it  will  be 

1/  The  report  notes  that  this  course  name  will  be  changed 
and  the  course  will  be  designated  Occupations  in  1947-48. 
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required.  This  very  frequent  placement  of  the  course  in 


Table  7.  Number  of  elective  and  required  courses  and 

grade  or  grade  combinations  at  which  they  are 
offered. 


Grades 

Elective 

Required 

Totals 

(1) 

~T2T 

(fr 

~JW~ 

9 

1 

10 

11 

8 

8 

8 

10 

3 

3 

9,  10,  11  or  12 

1 

2 

3 

11  or  12 

2 

1 

3 

7,  8 or  9 

2 

2 

8 and  9 

2 

2 

9 or  10 

2 

2 

9 and  11 

2 

2 

7,  8 and  9 

1 

1 

8 and  10 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

9,  10,  11  and  12 

1 

1 

10,  11,  or  12 

1 

1 

Totals 

8 

33 

41 

grade  nine  doubtless  indicates  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
these  schools  to  make  some  of  this  information  available 
to  pupils  just  before  they  have  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing courses  in  high  school  and  beyond.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  seven  schools  require  more  than  one  year 
of  occupational  information.  Two  of  them  specify  it  for 
both  grades  nine  and  eleven;  two  for  grades  eight  and 
nine;  one  for  eight  and  ten;  and  one  for  four  years,  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve.  One  of  the  reports  covering 
eight  junior  high  schools  in  a large  city  notes  that  this 
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course  content  is  required  in  all  three  grades  of  the 
junior  high  school. 

Another  interesting  fact  noted  in  these  returns  is 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  the  schools  reporting  re- 
quire the  occupational  information  course  instead  of 
making  it  elective.  Of  the  eight  communities  in  which  it 
is  elective,  two  offer  it  only  in  grade  nine  and  one  only 
in  grade  twelve.  Some  schools  allow  election  as  to  year 
also.  Two  offer  it  in  either  grade  nine  or  ten;  two  in 
grade  eleven  or  twelve;  one  in  grade  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve;  and  one  in  grade  nine,  ten, eleven,  or  twelve. 
Varying  from  the  usual  pattern  are  the  two  schools  which 
distinguish  between  pupils  on  the  basis  of  each  pupil* s 
major.  A report  from  one  of  these  says,  "required  for 
pupils  in  business  and  general  courses;  elective  for 
merchandising  pupils."  The  other  says,  "required  for 
all  but  college  preparatory  pupils." 

On  what  basis  are  these  restrictions  placed  on  cur- 
riculum choices?  In  some  instances  it  might  be  because 
the  schools  concerned  are  providing  for  the  imparting  of 
occupational  information  through  the  regular  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  pupil* s choice.  This  is  one  method  of  mak- 
ing such  information  available  to  all  pupils,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  in  the  literature  of  its  being  used. 
More  probably  the  program  the  pupil  has  chosen  may 
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preclude  the  inclusion  of  further  course  choices.  Another 
basis  for  this  restriction  may  be  the  premise  that  early 
selection  of  a major  or  specialty  makes  the  course  in  oc- 
cupational information  unnecessary. 

Time  allotment . --  In  this  comparison  of  time  allot- 
ments, the  length  of  the  class  period,  number  of  periods 
per  week,  number  of  weeks  per  year,  and  years  in  which 
the  course  is  required  are  all  considerations.  Tables  8, 


Table  8.  Number  of  periods  per  week  and  weeks  per 
school  year  allotted  to  courses 


Weeks  per  year 
(1) 

Periods  per 

week 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

2 

(4) 

3 

(5) 

4 

(6) 

5 

3 

1 1/ 

6 

1 

8 

2 2/ 

10 

1 

12 

1 

17 

1 

18 

2 

4 

19 

2 

20 

2 

29 

1 

36 

1 

~y/ 

1 

1 

37 

1 

38 

5 y 

2 

2 

39 

i 

40 

4 y 

3 y 

1 

Totals 

14 

6 

2 

5 

14 

1/  This  course  required  two  years 

V,  One  of  these  courses  required  for  two  years 

Z/  Required  for  three  years 

]£/  One'  required  for  four  years 

5/  Two  each  required  for  two  years 

€>/  One  required  for  two  years 
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9,  10,  and  11,  give  these  aspects  of  the  picture.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  Table  8 that  the  shorter  courses 
(in  weeks)  meet  more  frequently.  The  longer  courses 
which  run  through  the  year  tend  to  have  fewer  periods 
per  week.  As  may  readily  be  seen  in  this  same  table, 
there  is  great  variance  in  the  length  of  the  several 
courses.  Some  of  them  run  the  full  school  year,  some 
half  a year  and  some  for  a single  marking  period.  The 
shortest  period  of  only  three  weeks  duration  is  the  most 
unusual  and  might  seem  too  brief  for  inclusion.  ( Inci- 
dentally, as  has  already  been  noted,  any  reports  which 
indicated  that  the  occupational  information  offered  was 
in  terms  of  teaching  units  in  another  course  were  elim- 
inated entirely  from  these  data.)  This  three-week  course. 


Table  9.  Length  of  periods  reported  and  frequency 


Minutes 

Number 

Minutes 

Number 

(1) 

~j2 r 

(3) 

(4) 

45 

15 

150 

1 

40 

10 

60 

1 

50 

5 

55 

1 

42 

5 

47 

1 

55 

3 

44 

1 

Mean,  48  minutes:  mode,  45  minutes 


as  a matter  of  fact,  meets  five  periods  per  week  which 
makes  it  a longer  course  in  terms  of  periods  than  one 
which  runs  twice  as  long  but  meets  only  two  periods  per 
week. 
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Periods  range  in  length  from  40  to  150  minutes, 

(the  latter  is  actually  a double  period),  with  a mean  of 
48  minutes.  Fourteen  of  the  courses  reported  have  45- 
minute  periods  and  10  have  40-minute  periods.  Table  9 
evidences  this  range  in  length  of  periods  and  adds  other 
variances  to  those  already  noted. 

Another  phase  of  the  picture  is  evident  in  Table  10 
which  indicates  the  range  in  the  total  number  of  periods 
and  makes  possible  comparisons  from  that  point  of  view. 


Table  10.  Total  periods  in  each  course 


Total  Periods 

Frequency 

Total  Periods 

Frequency 

(2) 

~W 

12 

i I/ 

72 

3 i/ 

15 

76 

17 

1 

80 

3 y 

18 

1 

90 

4 

20 

2 

95 

2 

29 

1 

120 

1 

36 

Is/ 

144 

1 

38 

180 

1 

39 

6 3/ 

1 

185 

1 

40 

50 

190 

2 

The  number  of  periods  per  course  per  year  range  from 
12  to  190.  This  fact  in  itself  makes  one  realize  the 

lack  of  standardization  within  the  courses. 

T7  Required  for  two  years 
2/  One  required  for  four  years 
o/  Three  required  for  two  years 
]£/  One  required  for  three  years 
5/  One  required  for  two  years 
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A final  comparison  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
clock  hours  per  year.  Actually  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  accurate  comparison  in  this  instance  since 
there  is  such  variation  in  the  length  of  periods. 

Table  11  summarizes  the  time  allotment  in  terms  of  clock 
hours  per  year,  but  does  not  take  note  of  the  length  of 
courses  in  terms  of  years.  The  shortest  course,  in 
these  terms  provides  10  1/2  hours  of  study  and  the  long- 
est provides  300  hours. 


Table  11.  Time  allotment  to  courses  in  Occupational 

Information  in  terms  of  clock  hours  per  year. 


Hours  per  year 

Frequency 

300 

1 

200-  299 

_ 

100-  199 

5 

50-  99 

12 

25-  49 

18 

Under  25 

5 

Total 

41 

In  terms  of  the  time  allotment  then,  these  courses 
are  consistent  in  their  inconsistency.  Some  are  defin- 
itely full-time  courses  and  hold  their  own,  if  the  time 
given  to  them  is  an  indication,  with  other  full-time 
courses.  Two  reports  noted  that  the  courses  described 
at  the  time  as  half-year  courses,  would  be  expanded  to 
full-year  courses  in  1948. 
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Texts  used, — Twenty-three  or  more  than  half  of  the 


41  communities  represented  in  these  reports  base  their 
occupational  information  courses  on  a specific  text. 
Table  12  lists  the  texts  reported  and  the  frequency  of 


Table  12.  Texts  reported  for  the  course  in  occupational 
information  and  frequency  of  use. 


Title  of  text 


Frequency 


Occupations 

Brewer,  John  M. , Ginn  and  Company 
1936 


5 


Occupations 

TM5 


4 


Occupations 

Editions  not  given 
Occupations  Today 

Brewer,  John  M.  and  Landy,  Edward 
1946  Ginn  and  Company 

Occupational  Guidance 

Chapman , P aul . W . , Tume r E.  Smith  & Co. 

1937 

Choosing  Your  Occupation 

Smith,  Charles  MT  and  Baron,  Samuel 
1942  Holt  and  Company,  Inc. 

Choosing  an  Occupation 

Ziegler,  Samuel  H . , and  Wildes,  Helen 
1933  John  Winston  Company 

Everyday  Occupations 

Davey,  Mildred  A.,  Smith  E.  M. , Myers,  T.R. 
1941  D.C.  Heath  Company 


1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 


Occupations  Course 

Cromwell,  Robert  F.,  and  Carpenter,  M.D. 
1946  Psychological  Corporation 

Planning  Your  Future 

Myers,  George  E.,  Little,  Gladys  M.  and 

Robinson,  Sarah  A. 

1940  McGraw-Hill  Company 

Selecting  an  Occupation 

Prosser,  Charles  A.,  McKnight  & McKnight 
1945 


1 

1 

1 

23 


Total 


of  their  use.  Thirteen  reports  indicate  that  the 
schools  in  their  communities  use  as  a text  one  of  the 
editions  of  Occupations  by  John  M.  Brewer.  Five  use 
the  1936  edition;  four,  the  1943  edition;  and  three, 
1946.  This  latter  edition  has  Edward  Landy  as  the  co- 
author and  is  entitled  Occupations  Today.  One  return 
did  not  give  the  edition.  The  only  other  texts  named 
by  more  than  one  report  were:  Occupational  Guidance 

by  Paul  W.  Chapman  and  Choosing  Your  Occupati on  by 
Charles  M.  Smith  and  Samuel  Baron.  The  first  of  these 
is  reported  three  times  and  the  latter  twice.  Occupa- 
tional Guidance  is  dated  1937  and  Choosing  Your  Occupa- 
tions , 1942.  Five  other  texts  are  named  once  each: 
Choosing  an  Occupation,  Samuel  H.  Ziegler  and  Helen 
Wildes;  Everyday  Occupations , Mildred  A.  Davey,  E.  M. 
Smith  and  T.  R.  Myers,  1941;  Occupations  Course, 

Robert  F.  Cromwell,  and  M.  D.  Carpenter,  1946;  Plan- 
ning Your  Future , George  E.  Myers,  Gladys  M.  Little, 
and  Sarah  A.  Robinson,  1940;  and  Sele cting  an  Occupa- 
tion, Charles  A.  Prosser,  1945.  Two  of  the  reports 
say  concerning  the  1936  edition  of  Brewer*  s book:  '’try- 

ing to  replace’*  and  ’’could  use  a new  edition.”  A 
third  one  indicates  that  one  system  plans  to  dispense 
with  a text  in  a year  or  so.  Like  so  many  books  which 
deal  with  specificities,  an  occupational  information 
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text  can  be  very  rapidly  outdated  if  it  goes  into  great 
detail  concerning  the  world  of  work.  Situations  change 
very  quickly,  job  requirements  are  different,  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation  may  alter  the  picture  within  a 
very  short  time.  For  these  reasons,  the  detailed  type 
of  text  generally  available  becomes  obsolete  very 
quickly. 

Course  Objectives 

Comprehensive  list. — A comprehensive  list  of  12 
objectives  was  set  up  and  included  in  the  inquiry  form 
for  the  informants  to  check.  Specifically,  the  instruc- 
tions v/ere  to  indicate  by  a check  in  the  proper  column 
which  objectives  were  included  and  considered  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  course  concerned;  which  were  in- 
cluded but  were  of  secondary  importance;  and  which  in 
no  way  applied  to  the  course  under  consideration.  These 
objectives  were  selected  after  a study  of  the  litera- 
ture available  concerning  occupational  information 
courses.  The  list  was  made  up  on  the  basis  of  a speci- 
fic concept  of  occupational  information.  Local  situa- 
tions and  needs  would  of  course  govern  the  objectives 
for  any  given  course.  The  12  objectives  selected  for 
this  group  are  those  which  occurred  most  frequently  in 
descriptions  of  courses,  in  formulae  for  courses  and  in 
occupational  information  texts.  They  cover  the  areas 
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of  self -appraisal  and  careers — fhe  world  of  work  and  the 
individual  in  that  world.  The  order  in  which  the  objec- 
tives were  listed  in  the  inquiry  form  had  no  bearing 
on  their  importance.  It  was  purely  arbitrary  listing. 

In  Table  13  the  list  is  rearranged  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  in  the  courses  reported. 


Table  13.  Frequency  of  use  and  value  assigned  to  ob- 
jectives by  courses  reported.  1/ 


Statement  of  Objectives 


Use  and  Value  assigned 


Primary 

Secondary 

Total 

No, 

t\ 0 

No. 

• No. 



To  help  pupils  gain  an 
understanding  of  the 
relationship  between 
vocational  require- 
ments and  the  indivi- 
dual’s ability,  in- 
terests and  training. 

36 

90.0 

4 

10.0 

40 

100.0 

To  broaden  pupils’  out- 
look by  a general  sur- 
vey of  fields  of  work. 

35 

87.5 

4 

10.0 

39 

97.5 

To  help  pupils  acquire 
a realization  of  the 
dignity  and  importance 
of  all  useful  work  . . . 

34 

85.0 

5 

12.5 

39 

97.5 

To  make  each  pupil 
aware  of  the  need  for 
some  general  and  voca- 
tional plans  

32 

80.0 

6 

15.0 

38 

95.0 

To  help  each  pupil 
acquire  an  understand- 
ing of  his  responsi- 
bility for  doing  his 
share  of  the  world’s 
work 

26 

65.0 

12 

30.0 

38 

95.0 

i r One  "return  did  not  report  on  the  objectives;  there- 
fore it  is  not  included  in  the  data  here. 
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Table  13  (Concluded) 


Statement  of  Objectives 

Use  and 

value  assigned 

Primary 

Secondary 

Total 

No . 

% 

No. 

<77 

No. 

To  give  pupils  a realiz- 
ation of  the  value  of  a 
thorough  investigation 
of  specific  occupations. 

25 

62.5 

14 

35.0 

39 

97.5 

To  help  pupils  develop 
techniques  of  self- 
analysis,  especially 
in  relation  to  voca- 
tional and  educational 
plans 

25 

62.5 

13 

32.5 

38 

95.0 

To  make  pupils  aware  of 
the  ever-changing  char- 
acter of  occupational 
life 

23 

57.5 

16 

40.0 

39 

97.5 

To  acquaint  pupils  with 
sources  of  accurate  and 
current  occupational 
information 

23 

57.5 

14 

35 . 0 

37 

92.5 

To  help  pupils  develop 
a technique  for  study- 
ing specific  occupa- 
tions   

21 

52.5 

18 

45.0 

39 

97.5 

To  help  pupils  develop 
an  objective  under- 
standing of  the  pro- 
blems of  occupational 
life ~. 

21 

52.5 

17 

42.5 

38 

95.0 

To  help  pupils  discover 
local  occupational  opr 
portunities 

20 

50.0 

16 

40.0 

36 

90.0 

Relative  importance  of  objectives-,  as  reported . - - 
The  returns  indicate  that  one  of  the  objectives  in  the 
original  list  was  included  in  every  course  reported: 

"To  help  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  vocational  requirements  and  the  individual’s 
ability,  interests  and  training. " It  was  listed  as  of 
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primary  importance  in  36  reports  or  90  percent,  and  of 
secondary  importance  in  four  or  10  percent.  All  12  ob- 
jectives were  included  in  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
courses  described.  At  least  twenty  of  the  courses,  half 
of  them,  listed  all  the  objectives  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance. The  objective  used  least  often--”To  help  pupils 
discover  local  occupational  opportunities”--  was  re- 
ported as  a primary  objective  for  20  courses  and  as  sec- 
ondary for  15,  a total  of  36  or  90.0  percent  of  the 
group.  It  is  significant  that  this  very  comprehensive 
list  was  used  almost  in  its  entirety  by  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  courses  reported.  In  the  area  of  stated  ob- 
jectives there  is  great  uniformity.  Emphasis  seems  to 
be  on  the  same  material,  the  difference  being  chiefly 
in  degree.  However,  in  courses  with  a time  allotment 
of  less  than  50  hours  per  year  (as  is  the  case  in  more 
than  half  of  those  reported)  it  would  seem  improbable 
that  so  formidable  an  array  of  stated  objectives  could  be 
realized. 

Additional  objectives . --  Opportunity  was  offered  for 
the  person  reporting  to  add  any  objectives  occurring  in 
his  course  and  not  already  listed.  In  only  one  instance 
was  an  addition  offered  and  noted.  That  one  stated: 

”To  help  them  evaluate  critically  broad  fields  of  work 
in  regard  to  their  interests  and  abilities.”  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  actually  an  addition  but 
rather  a grouping  of  two  or  more  of  the  objectives  al- 
ready listed. 


Course  Content 

Provisions  offered. — Three  different  ways  of  report- 
ing content  were  offered  in  this  section  of  the  inquiry 
form.  It  was  suggested  that  the  provision  which  afford- 
ed the  best  opportunity  to  describe  the  particular 
course  content  be  used.  (Table  14.) 


Table  14.  Provisions  used  for  reporting  course  content. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Provisions  offered 


Name  of  text  on  which  course  con- 
tent based,  if  any  

Content  described  by  checking 
topics  listed  in  inquiry  form. . . 
Content  described  by  a listing  of 
unit  or  topic  titles  for  a given 
course 


Number  Us 
Each 

15 

21 

5 


Total 


41 


ing 


Provision  1 was  intended  for  use  by  those  whose 
course  outline  was  based  on  a given  textbook.  It  was 
used  in  15  reports.  Provision  2 listed  23  topics  which 
might  well  be  found  in  an  occupational  information 
course,  so  arranged  that  all  those  included  in  a given 
course  could  be  noted,  additional  topics  could  be  insert- 
ed, and  the  number  of  periods  devoted  to  each  checked 
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topic  indicated.  Twenty-one  reports  used  this  method  of 
reporting  course  content.  Provision  3 asked  that  topic, 
or  -unit  titles  and  the  number  of  periods  for  each  be 
listed  if  neither  of  the  other  provisions  afforded  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  describe  a given  course.  This 
provision  was  used  in  five  reports. 

Repo rts  under  Provision  1.  --  Fifteen  reports  des- 
cribed the  content  of  the  course  concerned  by  giving 
the  title,  author,  and  publisher,  with  the  copyright 
date,  of  a text  upon  which  each  course  was  based.  These 
texts  are  included  in  the  listing  earlier  in  this  chap- 
ter. 1/  For  eight  of  the  courses  included  in  Table  12 
one  of  the  other  provisions  was  selected  as  more  ade- 
quate to  describe  the  content  of  each  of  these  courses. 
It  will  be  noted  in  Table  15  that  11  of  the  courses  re- 
ported under  this  provision  are  based  on  Brewer’s  text, 
four  of  them  on  the  1936  edition,  three  each  on  the  1943 
and  1946  editions,  and  one  on  an  edition  not  designated. 
Of  the  remaining  four  courses  in  this  group  each  is 
based  on  a different  text:  Chapman’s;  Davey,  Smith  and 

Myers';  Prosser’s;  and  Ziegler  and  Wildes'. 

All  these  texts  follow  something  of  a pattern.  In 

general  they  include  information  concerning  the  world 

of  work  as  a whole  and  the  relation  of  each  individual 

T/  List  of1  texts,  authors,  and  publishers.  Table  12, 
P.32 
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Table  15.  Texts  used  by  courses  reporting  content  under 
Provision  1. 


• 

Title  of  Text 

Copyright 

date 

Frequenc 

>y  of  Use 

Number 

Percent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Occupations,  Brewer 

1936 

4 

26.6 

-~n — n 

1943 

3 

20.0 

' t!  tt 

1946 

3 

20.0 

rr  m 

— 

1 

6.6 

Choosing  an  Occupation, 

Ziegler  and  Wildes 

1933 

1 

6.6 

Everyday  Occupations,  Da- 

very,  Smith  and  Myers 

1941 

1 

6.5 

Occupational  Guidance, 

1937 

1 

6.6 

Cliapman 

Selecting  an  Occupation, 

1945 

1 

6.6 

Prosser 

to  it;  the  wide  range  of  occupations;  a survey  of  occu- 
pational fields;  techniques  for  studying  specific  occu- 
pations; sources  of  information  concerning  given  occupa- 
tions; and  sometimes  local  occupational  opportunities. 
Because  of  this  general  pattern  there  is  great  similar- 
ity among  the  courses  which  have  been  described  as  to 
content  by  Provision  1.  Unless  a more  realistic  time 
allotment  is  made  in  many  cases,  however,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  cover  the  material  in  the  text. 

Reports  under  Provision  2.--  Twenty-one  reports 
identified  the  content  of  their  respective  courses  by 
checking  pertinent  topics  in  Provision  2,  adding  others, 
and  giving  the  approximate  number  of  periods  devoted  to 
each  topic.  The  group  of  topics  listed  in  the  inquiry 
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form,  25  in  number,  is  quite  inclusive.  It  was  made  up 
after  careful  study  of  plans,  suggestions,  texts,  and 
course  outlines  for  occupational  information  courses. 
Table  16  indicates  the  use  of  these  topics  in  the  21 


Table  16.  Topics  checked  under  Provision  2 and  period 
allotment • 


Topics 

Frequency  of  use 

Number  o: 

F periods 

Number 

ercent 

1 

2 

3 

10 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

6) 

(3) 

(9) 

DO; 

oo 

Occupational 
Trends 

14 

66.6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Survey  of  occupa- 
tional fields. 
Professional . . . 

14 

66.6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

technical 

14 

66.6 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

sales 

14 

66.6 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

_ 

agricultural. . . 

14 

66.6 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

— 

mm 

forestry 

14 

66.5 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

1 

— 

— 

mechanical 

14 

66.6 

2 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Vocational  self- 
analysis  

14 

66.6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

The  dignity  and 
value  of  all 
useful  work. . . 

13 

61.9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

The  interdepen- 
dence of  all 
occupations . . . 

13 

61.9 

2 

3 

1 

Survey  of  occu- 
pational fields, 
managerial  .... 

13 

61.9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

clerical 

13 

61.9 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

manual 

13 

61.9 

3 

1 

1 

mm 

2 

— 

1 

Good  citizenship 
in  occupational 
life 

12 

57.1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

New  occupational 
opportunities. . 

12 

57.1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Survey  of  occupa- 
tional fields, 
marine 

12 

57.1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 
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Table  16  (Concluded) 


Topics 

Frequency  of  use 

Nun 

riber  of 

■ periods 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

10 

30 

(1) 

(2) 

ITT 

(4 

B 

B 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

00) 

(n) 

The  formulation 
of  educational 
and  vocational 
plans 

12 

57.1 

l 

3 

1 

How  to  apply  for 
a job.. 

12 

57.1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

Why  people  work 

11 

52.4 

- 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

tmm 

The  wide  range  of 
occupations .... 

11 

52.4 

2 

2 

1 

Sources  of  infor- 
mation about  oc- 
cupati ons 

11 

52.4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

How  to  study  a 
specific  occupa- 

t x on ........... 

11 

52.4 

4 

1 

1 

Local  occupation- 
al opportunities 

11 

52.4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Criteria  of  occu- 
pational success 

10 

47.6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Opportunities  in 
relation  to  geo- 
graphical areas 

10 

47.6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

How  to  hold  a job 

10 

47.6 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

The  relationship 
of  school  toircrk 

10 

47.6 

2 

2 

1 

Employer -employee 
relationships . . 

10 

47.6 

2 

2 

1 

Job  families .... 

9 

42.9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

mm 

Evaluation  of  oc- 
cupational in- 
formation 

7 

33.3 

2 

1 

1 

How  to  discover 
specific  job 
opportunities . . 

7 

33.3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Labor  legisla- 
tion 

7 

33.3 

1 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

courses  the  content  of  which  was  reported  under  this  pro- 


vision. All  the  topics  were  included  in  at  least 
or  33.3  percent  of  the  courses  reported  here. 
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Twenty-three  of  the  twenty-five  topics  were  included  in 
a majority  or  more  of  the  courses  in  this  group.  The 
eight  topics  most  frequently  reported  are  concerned  with 
three  areas:  occupational  trends,  survey  of  certain  oc- 
cupational fields,  and  self -appraisal.  Topics  at  the 
end  of  the  list,  occurring  with  a lesser  frequency  deal 
with  evaluation  of  occupational  information  and  labor 
legislation  (two  very  general  kinds  of  information)  and 
how  to  discover  specific  job  opportunities.  A simple 
analysis  of  these  areas  indicates  emphasis  upon  probable 
future  job  opportunities;  specific  areas cf  work  for  the 
individual  pupil;  and  self-appraisal.  Less  time  is 
given  to  some  of  the  general  problems  of  the  world  of 
work,  and  to  some  of  the  information  which  might  help 
all  pupils  to  better  understand  their  responsibilities 
in  that  world. 

Only  nine  of  the  reports  in  which  Provision  2 was 
used  gave  any  indication  of  the  number  of  periods  allowed 
each  topic.  On  these  few  reports  a great  variation  is 
noted.  At  one  extreme  is  the  course  v/hich  allots  20  per- 
iods to  the  topic  of  vocational  self-analysis  as  com- 
pared with  three  courses  which  allow  this  topic  five 
periods  and  two  which  give  it  one  and  two  respectively. 

I The  greater  number  of  the  topics  receiving  larger  time 
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allotments  were  those  dealing  with  the  survey  of  parti- 
cular occupational  fields.  In  many  courses  these  are  in 
the  five  and  ten  period  groups. 

Again,  as  in  other  sections  of  these  reports,  lack 
of  uniformity  is  most  evident.  This  is  of  course  con- 
sistent with  the  great  variation  in  the  overall  time  al- 
lotments for  these  courses.  However,  the  relationship 
between  the  topics  reported  under  this  provision  and  the 
objectives  reported  earlier  is  significant.  At  the  top 
of  the  list  of  topics  reported  are  those  concerned  with 
occupational  trends,  a survey  of  occupational  fields, 
self-analysis,  the  dignity  and  value  of  work,  and  the  in- 
terdependence of  occupations.  The  five  objectives  re- 
ported most  frequently  are  concerned  with  vocational  re- 
quirements and  individual  abilities,  interests  and  train- 
ing; a survey  of  occupational  fields;  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  work;  the  need  for  vocational  plans;  and 
the  individual’s  responsibility  for  sharing  the  world’s 
work.  These  two  groups  coincide  almost  completely. 

A similar  situation  appears  at  the  end  of  each  list 
with  those  topics  and  objectives  reported  least  frequent- 
ly. The  two  objectives  in  this  position  concern  a pupil’s 
acquiring  an  objective  understanding  of  occupational 
life,  and  his  discovering  local  job  opportunities.  The 
two  topics  reported  least  frequently  deal  with  specific 
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job  opportunities  and  labor  legislation.  These  compari- 
sons indicate  close  relationship  between  objectives  and 
content  in  many  courses. 

Content  reported  by  Provision  3.--  In  five  reports 
the  topic  or  unit  titles  were  written  in  by  respondents 
to  describe  course  content.  One  report  in  this  group 
listed  the  following  topic  titles  with  the  number  of 
periods  given  to  each  topic: 


Topic  Periods 


1.  nSoldnguidance 2 

2.  Personal  guidance  problems  3 

3.  One’s  family  occupations 2 

4.  Work  of  our  world  (9  fields  of  work 

included) 10 

5.  Self-analysis 3 

6.  Study  and  evaluation  of  the  school’s 

report  card 1 

7.  Guidance  in  prose,  poetry,  movies  and  radio  1 

8.  Local  occupations 2 

9.  Range  of  occupations 1 

10.  Geographic  area  occupations 1 

11.  How  to  study  an  occupation 4 

12.  High  school  curriculum  (each  pupil  charts 

own  course ) 3 

13.  Applying  for,  getting,  holding  a job 3 

14.  Original  speeches — M My  Vocation” 2 


The  above  topics  are  the  content  of  an  occupational  in- 
formation course  in  a junior  high  school  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  700, located  in  an  industrial  area.  This 
particular  course  is  required  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
is  a full-year  course  meeting  once  a week.  Most  of  the 
topics  are  specifically  concerned  with  occupational  in- 
formation and  pertinent  to  the  course.  They  are  centered 
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around  the  two  areas;  self-appraisal  and  careers. 

A second  report  in  this  group  describes  the  content 
of  a course  required  in  the  eighth  grade  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  a community  in  which  there  is  no  junior 
high  school.  This  upper  elementary  school  has  an  enroll 
ment  of  about  300  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Only  five  general  topics  are  listed: 

Topics  Periods 

1.  Democracy,  its  real  meaning,  sources  for 
definition,  illustrations,  and  application 

to  school,  home,  play  and  work 5 

2.  Educational  guidance,  study  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  and  courses,  value  and 
specific  need  of  each,  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  colleges,  and  choice  of  high  school 


course  

3.  personal,  filling  out  of  personal  record 

data,  inventory  of  interests  and  abilities, 
need  for  personal  adequacy 3 

4.  Job  families,  study  of  major  family  classi- 

fications, the  importance  of  each  in  the 
world,  training  needed  for  each  5 

5.  Local  occupational  survey,  planning  of  the 
survey  field  trips  and  speakers,  write-ups 

of  trips  and  class  discussion  11 


A large  senior  high  school  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  2000  requires  pupils  in  the  general  course  and  in 
the  general  business  course  to  take  a half-year  course 
in  occupational  information.  The  course  meets  for  four 
periods  per  week.  It  is  an  elective  for  pupils  in  mer- 
chandising courses.  The  report  of  this  course  gives  the 
following  as  units  of  work  with  approximate  periods 
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devoted  to  each  unit: 


Topics  Periods 


1.  The  importance  of  a vocation 8 

2.  Interests,  abilities  and  training 24 

3.  Sources  of  information  about  jobs  16 

4.  Study  of  a specific  occupation 12 

5.  Job  hunting  and  getting 12 


The  fourth  report  in  this  group  is  concerned  with 

t 

the  course  in  a senior  high  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  slightly  over  1000.  This  occupational  information 
course  is  elective  in  the  twelfth  grade.  The  three 
teaching  units  are  as  follows: 


Topics  Periods 


1.  Self -appraisal  24 

2.  Occupations  --  Survey:  (a)  general, 

(b)  local,  (c)  of  special  interest  36 

3.  Techniques  of  job-getting 12 


This  statement  follows  the  unit  list:  "All  materials 
under  'content1  are  included  in  some  manner. 

The  last  course  reported  in  this  group  is  that  of 
a city  system  of  eight  junior  high  schools.  The  cours 
in  occupational  information  is  required  in  the  seventh 
eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  topics  included  in  the 
course  and  the  approximate  number  of  periods  for  each 
are  as  follows : 


Topics 


Periods 


1.  Why  people  work  4 

2.  Survey  of  local  occupations 4 

3.  Occupations  in  the  United  States 5 

4.  Vocational  ladders 2 
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5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 


16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20. 
21. 


Topics 

How  to  study  an  occupation 

Agriculture 

General  agriculture. 4 

Forester 4 

Dairyman 4 

Truck  gardener 4 

Poultryman 3 

Changing  occupational  patterns 

Employer-worker  relationships  

Electives 

Problems  in  seeking,  applying  for,  and 

holding  a position 

Self-analysis 5 

Securing  a position 3 

Guidance  resources  of  the  community  . . . 
Looking  over  occupational  fields  for 

skills  in  occupational  training 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
Machinist 
Carpenter 
Rubber  worker 

Personal  and  domestic  service 

Beautician 2 

Laundry  worker 3 

Transportation  and  communications 

occupations 

Telephone  operator 4 

Aircraft  mechanic 4 

Trade  and  commercial  occupations 

Me  r chandi s ing 
Banking 
Advertising 
Insurance 

Clerical  occupations 

Selection  and  promotion  on  the  basis  of 

merit 

Civil  service  in  city,  state,  and 
nation 
Clerical 
Engineering 
Consular 
Postal 

Merit  system 
Teachers 
Clerks 

Career  book 

Public  service 

Professions  as  careers 


Periods 


4 

19 


8 

6 

4 


8 


2 

20 


10 


5 

5 


8 

4 

8 
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This  is  very  evidently  a comprehensive  course,  and  it  is 
set  up  to  cover  the  three  years  of  junior  high  school. 
The  community  represented  is  a large  manufacturing  city. 

Course  Methods 

Listing  of  methods  used.--  The  final  section  of  the 
inquiry  form  was  concerned  with  methods  or  practices 
suitable  to  the  purpose,  that  of  imparting  occupational 
information.  A list  of  24  practices  1/  was  set  up  as  a 
check  list  for  the  respondents’  convenience  in  furnish- 
ing the  data  requested.  This  list  included  methods 
using  audio-visual  aids,  library  facilities,  field  trips 
and  visits,  /interviews  and  conferences,  and  dramatics 
as  means  of  giving  pupils  occupational  information  in 
all  phases.  It  was  developed  from  a careful  review  of 
educational  practices  recommended  for  the  schools  of 
today. 

Each  respondent  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  a practice  was  used,  and  by  a double 
check  to  indicated  those  which  had  proven  most  valuable 
in  the  situation  being  described.  Further,  they  were 
asked  to  note  those  practices  not  used  at  all.  This  in- 
formation was  requested  chiefly  as  a check  upon  the 
other  data  reported  in  the  section.  It  served  also  to 
TJ  Appendix  pT  82 
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emphasize  the  point  that  if  a practice  v/as  used  at  all, 
however  infrequently,  it  should  be  reported. 

Methods  reported  in  use. — Table  17  shows  the 
practices  listed  in  the  inquiry  form  and  indicates  the 
number  of  them  used  by  the  courses  reported.  1/ 


Table  17.  Methods  used,  methods  found  most  valuable,  and 
methods  not  used  at  all. 


Methods 

Used 

Most 

Valuable 

-p 

o 

used 

Wo. 

Wo. 

O, 

cT 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(V) 

Library  facilities  include; 
books  about  vocations... 

36 

92.3 

10 

25 . 6 

3 

7.69 

monographs  and  pamphlets 
which  give  occupation- 
information 

35 

89.7 

13 

33.3 

4 

10.2 

Occupational  films  and/or 
film  strips  are  used. . . . 

34 

87.1 

13 

33.3 

5 

12.8 

Library  facilities  include: 
books  of  biography  (men 
and  women  of  achieve- 
ment).   

33 

84.6 

6 

15.4 

6 

15.4 

Pupils  are  given  assign- 
ments which  require  a 
personal  investigation 
of  one  or  more  fields 
of  work 

32 

82.0 

13 

33.3 

7 

17.9 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to  pos- 
ters which  give  occupa- 
tional information 

31 

79.4 

8 

20.5 

8 

20.5 

Library  facilities  include; 
file  of  unbound  mater- 
ials   

29 

74.3 

13 

33.3 

10 

25.6 

37  - v/0  reports  did  not  give  the  information  requested 

about  pracoices  used;  therefore  only  39  courses  are  ac- 
counted for  in  this  data. 
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Table  17.  (continued) 


Methods 

Used 

Most 

valuable 

Not 

used 

No 

. ' 

No 

• 

, 

U) 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to 
pictures  of  business 
and  industrial  work- 
ers and  work  situa- 

(2) 

(3 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

tions 

Talks  are  given  by  spec- 
ialists in  various 

28 

71.7 

5 

12.8 

11 

to 

CO 

• 

ro 

fields 

Book  exhibits  are  ar- 

26 

66.6 

7 

17.9 

13 

53.3 

ranged 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to 
current  newspapers 
and/or  periodical  data 
on  occupational  inf or- 

26 

66 . 6 

5 

12.8 

13 

33.3 

mat ion 

Field  trips  to  nearby 
business  and  industrial. 

26 

66 . 6 

8 

20.5 

13 

33.3 

firms  are  arranged.... 

Library  facilities  in- 
clude information  on 
training  opportunities^ 
school  and  college 

26 

66.6 

9 

23.0 

13 

33.3 

catalogues 

Classes  are  taken  on 
field  trips  to  see  in- 
dustrial and/or  commer- 

26 

66.6 

10 

25.6 

13 

33.3 

cial  exhibits 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to 
lists  of  books  about 

25 

64.1 

12 

30.7 

14 

35.8 

vocations 

Library  facilities  in- 
clude technical  books 

24 

61.5 

6 

15.4 

15 

38.4 

and  trade  magazines... 
Local  businessmen  speak 
on  occupational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  commun- 

23 

58.9 

3 

7.69 

16 

41.0 

ity 

21 

53.8 

5 

12.8 

18 

46.1 

School  °f  Educ'aZn 

Library 
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Table  17.  (Concluded) 


Methods 

Used 

Most 

valuable 

Not 

used 

ho. 

% 

No. 

No. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

& 

ip) 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to 
charts  which  show  em- 
ployment trends,  wage 
and  salary  data,  and/ 
or  other  occupational 
information 

20 

51.2 

5 

12.8 

19 

48.7 

Interviews  are  arranged 
for  pupils  with  work- 
ers in  their  field  of 
interest 

20 

51.2 

7 

17.9 

19 

48.7 

Bulletin  board  space  is 
regularly  devoted  to 
lists  of  biographies 
(men  and  women  of 
achievement ) 

19 

48.7 

5 

12.8 

20 

51.2 

A vocational  forum  or  ca- 
reer conference  is  ar- 
ranged and/or  several 
group  meetings  on  spe- 
cific  occupations 

15 

38.4 

6 

15.4 

24 

61.5 

Skits  and/or  plays  are 
given  telling  about 
problems  of  work  or 
workers 

14 

35.3 

1 

2.56 

25 

64.1 

Classes  listen  to  radio 
programs  which  give  oc- 
cupational information 

11 

28.2 

23 

71.7 

Pupils  are  given  assign- 
ments requiring  them 
• to  listen  to  radio 
programs  at  home 

9 

23.0 

2 

5.12 

30 

75.3 

Recordings  giving  occu- 
pational information 
are  used 

4 

10.2 

1 

2.56 

35 

89.7 

It  further  shows  those  methods  considered  most  valuable 
according  to  the  several  respondents.  All  24  methods 
listed  were  used  by  at  least  four  of  the  courses  reported. 
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All  but  one  of  the  list  was  indicated  by  one  or  more  re- 
ports to  have  been  most  valuable.  That  one  was : M Classes 
listen  to  radio  programs  which  give  occupational  informa- 
tion.n In  addition,  28  reports  or  71.7  percent  showed 
that  this  oractice  was  not  used  in  teaching  the  course 
concerned.  The  lack  of  radio  programs  of  this  sort,  and 
the  absence  of  radio  equipment  in  many  schools  may  ex- 
plain these  figures.  Those  practices  most  frequently 
used  are: 

1.  Books  about  vocations  among  the  library 
facilities 

2.  Monographs  and  pamphlets  which  give  occupational 
information  among  the  library  facilities 

3.  Occupational  films  and/or  film  strips. 

The  first  of  these  was  noted  as  in  use  by  36  of  the  39 
reports  or  92.3  percent;  the  second  by  35  or  89.7  per- 
cent; and  the  third  by  34  or  37.1  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  those  practices  noted  as  having  proven  the  most 
valuable,  four  each  had  a frequency  of  13  or  33.3  per- 
cent. These  four  included  the  second- and  third  of  the 
above  group  and  in  addition:  pupils1  assignments  which 
require  a personal  investigation  of  one  or  more  fields 
of  work  and  a file  of  unbound  materials. 

The  three  practices  used  by  the  smallest  number  of 
schools  represented  included  the  use  of  radio  and  re- 
cordings. They  were:  listening  to  radio  programs  (which 
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has  already  been  mentioned) ; assignments  requiring  pupils 
to  listen  to  radio  programs  at  home;  and  the  use  of  re- 
cordings giving  occupational  information.  Of  the  six 
methods  which  were  reported  as  being  used  for  more  than 
30  of  the  courses,  three  were  based  on  the  use  of  library 
facilities.  These  included  the  use  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  monographs  about  occupations,  and  biographies.  The 
other  three  included  individual  pupil  assignments  which 
would  require  a personal  investigation  of  one  or  more 
fields  of  work;  the  use  of  occupational  films  or  film 
strips;  and  the  use  of  bulletin  board  space  for  posters 
which  give  occupational  information.  Three  of  these 
were  also  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  most  valuable  prac- 
tices, as  well.  They  were  the  use  of  monographs  and 
pamphlets;  of  films  and  film  strips;  and  of  pupil  assign- 
ments requiring  investigation  of  one  or  more  fields  of 
work. 

From  these  data  it  is  evident  that  among  the  most 
frequently  used  and  most  valuable  practices  are  those 
which  give  a pupil  the  opportunity  and  experience  of 
delving  into  various  written  sources  to  accumulate  both 
general  and  specific  occupational  information.  The 
fact  that  films  and  film  strips  are  among  the  most  fre- 
quently used  methods  as  contrasted  with  radio  and  re- 
cordings which  are  the  least  used  is  probably  accounted 
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Descriptions  of  Effective  Practices 

Effective  -practices  reported.  --  In  the  final  section 
of  the  inquiry  form  respondents  were  asked  to  describe 
one  or  tv/o  practices  for  imparting  occupational  informa- 
tion which  had  been  used  and  had  been  found  to  be  unusu- 
ally effective.  Only  11  of  those  reporting  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  statements  of  de- 
scriptions are  given  verbatim,  grouped  for  convenience 
by  topics. 

Study  of  specific  occupations . --  One  of  these  re- 
ports described  a survey  of  local  occupations  done  early 
in  the  course  as  the  starting  point  for  the  study  of  in- 
dividual occupations:  "At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I 

did  group  work  by  dividing  the  class  of  30  into  groups 
to  make  a survey  of  the  occupations  and  number  of  work- 
ers in  each  occupation  in  the  community.  We  studied  the 
local  situation  after  the  survey  was  completed  and  then 
later  branched  into  other  occupations." 

Still  another  basis  for  the  selection  of  specific 
occupations  for  study  is  reported  as  most  effective. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  course  we  use  the  Kuder  Prefer- 
ence Record  to  determine  the  field  of  interest  of  the 
students.  They  are  asked  to  choose  from  the  list  Typi- 
_cal  Occupations  by  Areas  of  Interest  an  occupation 
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Career  Books.--  The  study  of  individual  occupations 
according  to  specific  outlines  and  culminating  in  a 
career  book  was  reported  as  unusually  effective  for  five 
courses : 

'•preparation  of  a career  notebook  in  Grade  9.  Each 
pupil  does  independent  research  on  an  occupation  of  his 
own  choosing.  He  organizes  the  material  and  writes  it 
up  in  booklet  form.  To  get  his  information  he  utilizes 
interviews,  visits  to  the  field,  illustrations,  magazine 
articles,  monographs,  pamphlets,  biographical  sketches 
of  well-known  workers  in  the  field,  U.S.  Census,  eic. " 

"Individual  career  booklets.” 

"Project:  Career  book  containing  complete  history 
and  description  of  chosen  job.  Also  contains  pictures 
of  workers  in  the  field  actually  doing  their  various 
assignments . ” 

"Career  book  projects  which  embody,  after  study  and 
discussion,  analysis  of  four  biographies,  three  cross- 
section  occupations  and  a completed  study  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  choice  for  the  future." 

"Pupils  are  given  a suggestive  outline  and  a minimum 
requirement,  then  allowed  to  add  anything  they  wish. 

They  are  given  ample  time  to  get  material  together  (two 
months)  then  the  report  is  arranged  in  booklet  form." 
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Interest  areas  as  basis  for  study  of  an  occupation. 
--  Interest  inventories  are  considered  by  some  instruc- 
tors as  a valuable  and  most  effective  means  of  helping 
students  to  clarify  their  understanding  of  their  own 
interests  and  to  aid  them  in  their  planning  for  future 
training  and  work. 

’’Toward  the  end  of  the  course  we  gave  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record.  Results  were  very  interesting  and 
gave  students  an  impartial  view  of  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes. These  are  based  to  some  extent  on  educational 
abilities.  Results  of  tests  were  surprising  to  some 
students  and  will  be  very  beneficial  to  them  in  chart- 
ing our  future  courses  of  action.  Test  is  well  worth 
giving . ” 

This  same  interest  inventory  was  referred  to  earl- 
ier as  a means  of  selection  of  specific  occupations  to 
be  studied.  The  value  of  study  in  a special  area  of 
interest  is  emphasized  again  by  the  following  practice 
described  in  one  report:  ’’Pupils  make  out  a sheet  on 

which  they  state  their  first  three  choices  of  a vocation 
in  order,  how  they  came  to  decide  on  them,  etc.  They 
are  then  advised  to  get  all  the  information  possible  on 
these  choices.” 

Career  conferences . --  A report  which  covers  a large 
public  school  system  includes  a career  day  and  assemblies 
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throughout  the  year  among  its  most  worthwhile  practices. 
’’High  schools  hold  Vocational  Guidance  Clinic  or  Career 
Institute  Day;  entire  day  is  given  over  to  group  dis- 
cussion of  vocational  opportunities  led  by  practical 
people  who  have  been  successful  in  the  different  fields.” 

’’Series  of  30  assemblies,  one  weekly,  covering  many 
vocational  areas  which  students  may  attend  voluntarily, 
depending  upon  their  interest.” 

’’Vocation  Day:  30  invited  guests  address  interest 
groups  of  pupils  on  three  subjects  during  three  differ- 
ent periods.” 

The  use  of  dramatics . --  ’’Each  pupil  chooses  a dif- 
ferent topic  under  the  heading  of  ’’Professions”  and 
makes  an  intensive  study  of  the  subject,  using  many  ref- 
erence books  and  interviewing  a person  in  that  type  of 
work  if  possible.  The  student  writes  an  original  play 
to  illustrate  the  work  done  in  the  profession;  chooses 
the  pupils  to  take  the  parts  and  takes  charge  of  re- 
hearsing the  play.  In  class  he  later  presents  his  topic 
followed  by  his  original  play.” 

These  descriptions  of  what  have  proven  to  be  most 
effective  practices  are  all  concerned  with  types  of 
activities  and  study  in  which  the  pupil’s  chosen  inter- 
ests form  the  basis  of  his  work.  They  afford  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  assembling  of  occupational 
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information  pertinent  to  a given  situation  and.  in  the 
presentation  of  that  information  to  fellow  students. 
Pupils1  interest  and  desire  for  activity  are  factors 
which  help  to  make  these  practices  most  effective. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

Purpose  of  study. --  This  study  has  achieved  its  pur- 
pose in  that  it  has  received  reports  from  some  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  in  New  England  which  offer 
courses  in  occupational  information.  These  reports  have 
provided  specific  data  about  the  status  of  these  courses. 
The  findings  of  the  inquiry  do  not  provide  a complete 
picture,  however,  since  returns  were  incomplete.  Thirty- 
eight  inquiry  forms  were  not  returned.  Fifteen  other 
schools  returned  inquiry  forms  without  completing  them, 
with  statements  to  the  effect  that  whatever  occupational 
information  was  offered  did  not  constitute  a course  but 
was  included  as  units  of  other  courses.  Also,  completed 
reports  from  thirteen  schools  could  not  be  considered  be- 
cause the  course  each  described  was  essentially  another 
course  with  one  or  more  units  of  occupational  informa- 
tion included. 

Status  of  courses . --  The  status  of  those  courses  re- 
ported in  this  study  has  been  noted  and  presented  in  some 
detail.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  general  accord  on 
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aims,  content,  and  practices  but  little  or  no  standardi- 
zation in  regard  to  course  titles,  grade  placement  and 
time  allotments* 

Trends . — The  scope  of  this  one  study  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  determine  significant  trends.  In  some  reports 
brief  statements  concerning  future  plans  were  included 
by  the  informant.  No  item  on  the  inquiry  form  related 
specifically  to  this  factor  however. 

The  Inquiry  Form.--  The  form  served  its  purpose  in 
that  it  provided  an  instrument  by  which  certain  specific 
information  was  obtained.  In  reading  and  tabulating 
these  data  it  became  evident  that  minor  additions  and 
changes  in  wording  might  have  been  helpful  to  the  accur- 
acy of  returns.  Discussions  with  the  teachers  who  used 
the  inquiry  form  as  a tryout  might  have  uncovered  some 
of  these  possibilities  for  additions  and  changes. 

Mailing  lists , follow-ups  and  replies . --  The  two 
mailing  lists,  the  first  of  465  names  of  superintendents 
of  New  England,  and  the  selected  list  of  109  names 
brought  ultimately  284  and  71  replies  respectively.  In 
the  first  instance  a postal  card  follow-up  was  used  two 
weeks  after  the  original  letter.  In  the  second,  the 
follow-ups  extended  over  several  months  and  c onsisted  of 
a personal  letter,  two  postal  cards  and  another  letter. 

Schools  replying . --  It  is  evident  that  many  schools 
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are  conscious  of  the  need  for  offering  their  pupils  oc- 
cupational information  in  one  form  or  another.  In  at 
least  41  communities  in  New  England  junior  and/or  senior 
high  school  pupils  are  offered  such  courses.  In  this 
group  are  schools  with  enrollments  ranging  from  24  to 
2153  pupils.  In  addition,  two  of  these  reports  repre- 
sented large  city  systems  with  secondary  school  enroll- 
ments in  the  grades  concerned  of  over  2700. 

Course  titles . — There  is  no  uniformity  in  course 
titles  though  Occupations  and  Gui danc e are  the  two  most 
frequently  used.  Other  titles  are:  Vocations , Occupa- 

tional Guidance , Occupational  Information,  Vocational 
Civics , Group  Guidance , Vocational  Guidance,  Life  Adjust 
merit.  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance,  Problems  of 
Vocational  Adjustment  and  General  and  Vocational  Adjust- 
ment . 

Grade  Placement. — Courses  are  both  required  and 
elective.  The  latter  are  often  offered  in  more  than  one 
year,  ranging  from  grades  nine  to  twelve,  the  number  of 
offerings  in  grade  nine  predominating.  Of  the  schools 
on  which  there  are  definite  data,  more  require  the  occu- 
pational information  course  than  offer  it  as  an  elective. 
The  ratio  is  just  over  3.5  to  1.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
elective  courses,  placement  is  more  often  in  grade  nine 
than  elsewhere. 
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Tim©  allotment. — The  time  allotments  for  these 


courses  vary  greatly.  The  shortest  course  is  10  clock 
hours  and  the  longest,  300  hours  for  one  year.  One  short 
course,  10  1/2  hours,  is  required  for  two  years.  A 26- 
hour  course,  also  a 28-,  a 30-  and  a 56 -hour  one  all  are 
required  for  two  years.  A 54-hour  course  is  required  for 
3 years  and  a 28 -hour  one  for  4 years.  The  mean  number 
of  periods  allotted  per  course  is  81  and  the  mean  time 
allotment  in  clock  hours  per  year  is  64.8  hours.  There 
is  greater  variation  in  this  matter  of  time  than  in 
other  items  relating  to  the  status  of  these  courses. 

Texts  used. — The  majority  of  the  23  courses  using 
specific  texts  use  Occupations  by  John  M.  Brewer  in  one 
edition  or  another.  Only  three  are  using  the  latest 
edition.  Several  reports  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  text  being  used.  They  indicated  that  supplementary 
material  is  essential.  The  titles,  authors  and  editions 
of  texts  reported  are  found  on  page  32. 

Objectives. — Of  the  12  objectives  in  the  list  set 
up  as  part  of  the  inquiry  form  1/  all  were  considered  of 
primary  importance  in  20  or  more  of  the  courses  reported. 
Thirty-six  or  more  of  the  courses  for  which  reports  were 
received  noted  all  12  objectives  as  of  either  primary  or 
secondary  importance.  One  was  included  in  all  courses. 

17  See  page  o5 
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The  area  covered  by  this  group  of  objectives  is  broad 
and  comprehensive,  the  basis  for  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  pupils  as  they  anticipate  their  entry  into  the 
world  of  work.  Briefly,  these  objectives  deal  with: 

The  work  of  the  world 
Its  importance 
Its  scope 
Its  variety 
Its  dignity 
Its  problems 

The  Individual  and  his  share  in  this  work 

The  individual  and  his  occupation 
His  understanding  of  himself 

His  interests,  aptitudes,  abilities,  and 
training. 

His  study  of  occupations,  general  and  specif i 
Value  of  such  a study 
Necessary  techniques 
Sources  of  information 
Local  job  opportunities 
His  plans --educational  and  occupational 

Content . --  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
ground  to  be  covered  in  these  courses.  Whether  the 
course  was  described  simply  by  naming  the  text  in  use, 
by  checking  the  list  of  topics  supplied  under  Provision 
2 of  the  content  section  of  the  inquiry  form,  or  by 
listing  topic  or  unit  titles  for  the  course  concerned, 
the  areas  of  information  followed  a similar  pattern  in 
each  instance.  The  general  pattern  of  occupational  in- 
formation texts  includes  information  concerning  the 
world  of  work  as  a whole  and  the  relation  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  it;  the  wide  range  of  occupations;  techniques 
for  studying  specific  occupations;  and  occasionally 
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occupational  opportunities.  The  chief  difference  in  the 
texts  is  in  the  degree  of  comprehensiveness  of  each.  The 
fifteen  courses  described  under  Provision  1 each  used  one 
of  the  texts  listed  earlier  y,  the  majority  of  them 
using  Brewer* s Occupations . 

Twenty-three  courses  were  reported  under  Provision  2. 
Only  eight  of  the  topics  listed  were  not  included  in  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  courses.  All  the  items  were  part 
of  30  percent  or  more  of  the  content  of  courses  reported 
this  way.  The  topics  most  frequently  presented  (in  60 
percent  or  more  of  these  courses)  are  concerned  with  the 
dignity  and  value  of  all  useful  work;  the  interdependence 
of  all  occupations;  a survey  of  particular  occupational 
fields  especially:  Professional,  technical,  managerial, 
clerical,  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mechanical;  voca- 
tional self-analysis,  and  the  formulation  of  vocational 
and  occupational  plans.  The  topics  included  in  30  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  courses  were  those  dealing  with  a 
broad  range  of  information:  work  and  its  place  in  the 

world,  the  wide  range  of  occupations,  occupational  trends, 
and  opportunities,  a survey  of  occupational  fields,  gen- 
erally and  specifically,  the  sources  of  occupational  in- 
formation and  its  evaluation,  vocational  self-analysis, 
employer-employee  relationships,  and  labor  legislation. 

T/  See  page  32 
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The  five  courses  which  were  described  under  Provision  3 
listed  the  topic  or  unit  title  of  their  respective 
courses.  These  titles,  if  grouped  by  areas,  again  follow 
the  same  general  pattern  as  the  two  previous  groups. 

Course  Methods.--  All  the  methods  listed  in  the  in- 
quiry form  1/  were  reported  as  used  in  from  seven  to 
thirty-six  of  the  courses  reported  in  this  section.  Nine 
were  used  in  over  half  and  twenty-one  in  more  than  a 
third  of  the  courses.  Those  least  used  concerned  re- 
cordings and  radio  programs,  either  of  which  may  present 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achievement.  Those 
most  frequently  used,  in  over  60  percent  of  the  courses, 
are  methods  which  take  advantage  of  library  facilities 
to  supply  books  about  vocations  and  monographs,  and  pam- 
phlets which  give  occupational  information,  as  well  as 
films  and/or  film  strips.  Also  among  frequently  used 
methods  is  the  practice  of  giving  pupils  assignments 
which  require  the  personal  investigation  of  one  or  more 
fields  of  work.  Each  of  these  most  frequently  used 
methods  was  also  among  the  practices  emphasized  by  82 
percent  or  more  of  the  courses  as  being  most  effective. 

Effective  practices . --  About  a third  of  the  reports 
received  added  some  descriptive  statement  concerning  a 
method  used  which  had  proven  unusually  effective.  Those 
T7  Appendix  p~.  82 
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described  were  concerned  with  the  study  of  individual 
occupations,  with  the  interest  areas  of  the  individual 
pupils,  and  with  the  use  of  dramatics.  Each  description 
was  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  methods  suggested  in  the 
list  presented  on  the  inquiry  form. 

Conclusions 

Awareness  of  need  for  occupational  information. -- 
The  limitations  of  this  study  make  it  inadequate  as  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  status  of  the  class  in  occu- 
pational information  in  New  England.  However,  it  gives 
evidence  of  the  awareness  in  many  secondary  schools  of 
the  need  of  pupils  for  information  and  skills  which  can 
help  them  in  the  inevitable  decisions  they  must  make 
concerning  their  occupational  plans,  and  the  preparation 
and  training  for  those  occupations.  This  evidence  is  re- 
enforced by  the  13  forms  completed  but  not  included  in 
this  study  and  the  15  others  which  were  returned  not  com- 
pleted. All  28  schools  offer  some  amount  of  occupational 
information  as  units  of  other  courses.  In  addition  to 
these  28  there  are  11  schools  from  which  came  information 
in  reply  to  the  original  inquiry  that  occupational  infor- 
mation was  a part  of  group  guidance  classes,  civics 
courses  or  other  areas  of  the  school  program.  The  fact 
is  then  that  this  information  is  to  some  degree  being 
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offered  in  at  least  82  public  schools  of  secondary  level 
in  New  England. 

Pattern  of  occupational  information  offered. -- 
Whether  from  occupational  information  texts,  from  analy- 
sis of  these  courses  reported  or  from  the  research  in 
preparation  for  this  study,  in  every  case  there  seems  a 
pattern  for  text,  course,  or  series  of  units.  It  in- 
cludes in  some  degree  these  points;  the  dignity  and 
value  of  work,  the  interdependence  of  all  occupations, 
occupational  trends  and  opportunities,  the  study  of  occu 
pational  fields  and  of  specific  occupations,  self- 
appraisal in  relation  to  occupations  and  occupational 
preparation  and  how  to  get  and  hold  a job. 

Differences  in  the  status  of  courses . --  It  is  in 
the  realm  of  the  relationship  of  the  occupational  infor- 
mation course  to  the  total  school  program  that  there  is 
wide  variation.  The  time  allotment  and  grade  placement, 
both  vital  factors  in  the  administration  of  any  course, 
are  determined  in  part  by  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
school  system,  and  the  importance  it  places  upon  this 
course  as  a part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  value  of  a course  in  occupations . --  The  schools 
with  well-established  courses  may  give  service  to  them- 
selves and  to  other  schools  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  occupations  courses.  These  values  can  probably  only 
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be  determined  through  careful  pupil  follow-up  studies. 
Such  studies  may  not  only  justify  the  courses  concerned, 
but  they  might  well  become  the  warrant  for  the  establish 
ment  of  occupations  courses  as  a part  of  the  guidance 
service  program  in  all  secondary  schools. 
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LETTER  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 
April  21,  1947 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools 


Dear  Sirs 

This  letter  is  to  invite  your  cooperation  in  a study  of  the  status  of 
the  courses  in  "Occupations”  or  occupational  information  now  being 
offered  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  England*  The  problem  of  im- 
parting information  about  occupations  is  currently  before  school  ad- 
ministrators * While  many  feel  that  such  information  should  be  made 
available  to  pupils,  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  what  should  be 
taught  and  at  what  grade  level(s)  the  instruction  should  be  offered* 

The  course  in  occupations  is  one  of  the  most  common  provisions  for 
teaching  about  occupational  life*  Because  of  this  there  is  general 
interest  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  course  in  the  second- 
ary schools.  This  study  is  being  made  to  provide  administrators  and 
other  interested  persons  with  an  over-all  picture  of  such  of  these 
courses  as  are  now  offered  in  junior,  senior,  and  four-year  high 
schools  of  New  England* 

Will  you  share  in  the  study  by  indicating  on  the  inclosed  post  card 
whether  or  not  a specific  course  in  occupational  information  is  of- 
fered in  one  or  more  of  the  secondary  schools  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion? If  there  is  such  a course  will  you  indicate  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  ■whom  an  inquiry  may  be  addressed  in  order  to 
secure  specific  information  about  the  course? 

This  study  has  been  approved  as  a graduate  project  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Education  and  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Dr*  J*  Wendell  Yeo* 

Your  cooperation  in  this  inquiry  will  be  much  appreciated*  A sum- 
mary of  the  findings  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  desire  it* 

Yours  very  truly. 


Elizabeth  P*  LaDue 


i 
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Postal  card  enclosure  in 
letters  to  superintendents 


(Date ) is 

1.  A course  in  occupational  information  is  not 
offered  in  our  secondary  schools. 

2.  You  may  obtain  information  about  this  course 
from: 

Name  

Address 


Name 

Address 


Name  

Address 


3.  Do  you  wish  a summary  of  the  findings? 


Signature 


Address 


Xc  . 
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LETTER  ACCOMPANYING  INQUIRY  FORM 


73 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 
May  21,  1947 


The  inclosed  inquiry  form  is  being  sent  to  you  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  your  school  superintendent.  He  has  informed  me  that 
a course  in  occupational  information  is  offered  in  your  school 
and  that  you  can  give  detailed  information  concerning  it. 

The  problem  of  imparting  information  about  occupations  is  cur- 
rently before  school  administrators.  While  many  feel  that 
such  information  should  be  made  available  to  pupils,  there  is 
much  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  taught  and  at  what  grade 
level(s)  the  instruction  should  be  offered.  The  course  in 
occupations  is  one  of  the  most  common  provisions  for  teaching 
about  occupational  life.  Because  of  this  there  is  general 
interest  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  course  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  present  study  is  being  made  to  provide 
administrators  and  other  interested  persons  with  an  over-all 
picture  of  such  of  these  courses  as  are  now  offered  in  jun- 
ior, senior  and  four-year  high  schools  of  New  England. 

Will  you  help  in  the  study  by  supplying  the  information  re- 
quested on  the  inclosed  form?  Two  copies  of  the  inquiry  form 
are  inclosed  so  that  you  may  return  one  and  keep  one  for  your 
own  files.  I shall  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  completing 
and  returning  the  form  at  your  earliest  convenience.  A self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  is  inclosed. 

This  study  has  been  approved  as  a graduate  project  at  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Education  and  is  being  carried  on  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr®  J.  Wendell  Yeo.  When  it  has  been 
completed  a copy  of  the  findings  will  be  sent  to  you. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Elizabeth  P.  LaDue 
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FIRST  FOLLOW-UP 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 


June  9,  1947 


Mr. 


Dear  Mr. 

Your  school  is  one  of  the  few  second- 
ary schools  in  New  England  which  offers 
a course  in  occupational  information. 
Because  there  are  so  few  of  these  courses 
we  are  especially  eager  to  receive  the 
completed  inquiry  form  from  you. 

May  I look  forward  to  having  your  report 
within  a few  days? 


Yours  very  truly. 


Elizabeth  P.  LaDue 
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SECOND  FOLLOW-UP 


(Postal  Card) 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 

This  is  to  remind  you  of  the  inquiry  form  concern 
ing  the  occupational  information  course  in  your 
school  which  I have  not  yet  received  from  you. 

The  information  it  furnishes  will  be  very  helpful 
to  this  study  of  such  courses  in  New  England  pub- 
lic secondary  schools. 

May  I look  forward  to  receiving  the  completed 
form  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Elizabeth  P.  LaDue 

June  16,  1947 
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THIRD  FOLLOW-UP 


(Postal  Card) 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 

The  study  concerning  occupational  information 
courses  in  New  England  has  not  been  completed, 
and  the  report  from  your  school  would  be  most 
helpful. 

I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  additional  copies 
of  the  inquiry  form  if  the  others  have  been 
either  lost  or  mislaid.  In  any  case,  I shall 
greatly  appreciate  having  a copy  of  the  com- 
pleted form  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Elizabeth  P.  LaDue 


September  29,  1947 
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FOURTH  FOLLOW-UP 


226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 
November  17,  1947 


Mr. 


Dear  Mr.  : 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  study  of  courses 
in  occupational  information  in  public  secon- 
dary schools  in  New  England  will  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  data. 

Yours  is  one  of  the  relatively  few  schools 
in  New  England  which  offers  such  a course. 

For  that  reason  I am  writing  you  again  to  ask 
your  cooperation.  If  possible,  will  you  com- 
plete the  inquiry  form  concerning  the  occupa- 
tions course  in  your  school  and  return  it  to 
me  not  later  than  December  15? 

Yours  very  truly. 


Elizabeth  P.  LaDue 
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TIMS  SCHEDULE 


Inquiry  form  returns  and  follow-ups 


Date 


Returns 


May 

21, 

1947 

Inquiry  forms  mailed 
(109) 

May 

28 

tt 

32 

June 

4 

it 

20 

June 

9 

ti 

First  letter  follow-up 
(57) 

June 

11 

ti 

3 

June 

16 

it 

First  card  follow-up 
(54) 

June 

18 

it 

6 

June 

25 

1 

July 

2 

it 

1 

September 

29 

it 

Second  card  follow-up 
(46) 

October 

8 

ti 

3 

November 

17 

it 

Second  letter  follow-up 
(43) 

December 

8 

it 

2 

December 

15 

it 

2 

January 

12 

ti 

1 

52 


55 

5T 

62 

65 


66 


55 

70 


Total  returns 


71 
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A STUDY 
of 

COURSES  in  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
in  the 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
of 

NEW  ENGLAND 


SCHOOL 

Junior  High 
Senior  High 

Four-year  High 

CITY  or  TOWN 

.STATE 

Grade  7 

Grade  10 

Your  school  enrollment  by  grades? 

Grade  8 

Grade  11 

Grade  9 

Grade  12 

Reported  by 

(Name)  (’Title) 


Return  to»  Miss  Elizabeth  Po  LaDue 
226  Park  Avenue 
Worcester  2,  Massachusetts 
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STATUS  of  COURSE  in  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Exact  title  of  the  course  

2.  At  -what  grade  level(s)  is  it  offered?  Please  encircle? 

Grade  7 8 9 10  11  12 

3.  Is  the  course  elective  or  required?  Please  checks 

A.  Elective  B=>  Required  Co  Elective  tor  some;  required  for  others 
Do  If  the  latter  (c),  please  explains  

4o  Time  allotment.  Please  indicat e § 

Ao  Number  of  weeks  covered  by  the  course  

Bo  Number  of  periods  per  week  

Co  Number  of  minutes  per  period 

5o  Is  a particular  text  used  for  the  course?  Please  encirclej  Yes  No 
If  "Yes”,  please  give  the  following  information's 

Ao  Title  

B * Author  - 

Co  Publisher  

Do  Copyright  date 


Ho 

OBJECTIVES 


The  following  is  a comprehensive  list  of  objectives  commonly  recognized  as  perti- 
nent to  a course  in  occupational  information  Because  of  the  inclusiveness  of 
the  listing,  all  these  probably  will  not  apply  to  your  course. 

DIRECTIONSs  Please  indicate  as  follows  whether  or  not  the  objective  applies  to 
your  courses 

lo  Check  in  Column  1 if  the  objective  applies  and  is  of  prifnary  importance. 

20  Check  in  Column  2 if  it  applies  but  is  of  secondary  importance. 

3.  Check  in  Column  3 if  the  objective  in  no  way  applies  to  your  situation. 

4.  In  the  additional  space  or  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  page;  list  any  of 
your  objectives  which  have  not  been  included  in  this  group,  and  indicate 
the  degree  of  importance  of  each. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Primary  Secondary  Does  not 

apply 

1.  To  help  each  pupil  acquire  an  understanding  of 
his  responsibility  for  doing  his  share  of  the  world's 

work .eooooe.  o.o.  0000000009.  .OOOOOOOO.  .0000000.0000  000 


2o  To  help  pupils  acquire  a realization  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  all  useful  work. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

3.  To  broaden  pupils’  outlook  by  a general  survey  of 

fields  Of  WOrkoooooooooooooooooooooooooooo.. 0.9000000 

4.  To  help  pupils  develop  an  objective  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  occupational  life . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

5.  To  make  pupils  aware  of  the  ever  changing  charac- 
ter of  O C CUpa  t lona  1 llfe00000000000000000000000090.00 

6.  To  help  pupils  discover  local  occupational  oppor- 

tumtl  63ooooooooo.  0000000000000000000000000.00000.000 
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II * (Conte) 


70  To  help  pupils  gain  an  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  vocational  requirements  and  the  indi= 
vidual°s  ability,,  interests  and  trainingo  o - o o o 0 - <>  <> « - . . « 0 
8.  To  make  each  pupil  aware  of  the  need  for  some  gener- 
al  vocational  and  educational  plans,  however  tentative- o 
9-  To  give  pupils  a realization  of  the  value  of  a thor- 
ough  investigation  of  specific  occupations  - - - - oe-o --  - 
10 - To  help  pupils  develop  a technique  for  studying  spe- 

Cl f 1 C occupations ooooooooooooooooooooeoooooooooooooooooc 

11 o To  acquaint  pupils  with  sources  of  accurate  and  cur- 
rent occupational  information- ooooooo©ooooo«ooo-oooooooo 
12 - To  help  pupils  develop  techniques  of  self-analysis ,, 
especially  in  relation  to  vocational  and  educational 
P la  nS  000000000000900000c000090o0000*000400a400e000000000 
13 o Additional  objectives,  (Please  list) a 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Primary  Secondary  Does  not 

apply 


III. 

CONTENT 


In  this  section  opportunity  is  given  for  you  to  indicate  the  contents  of  your  occu- 
pations course o 

DIRECTIONS 8 Please  read  through  all  three  provisions  below,  then  select  that  one 
■which  affords  you  the  best  opportunity  to  describe  your  course  fully  and  accurately « 

PROVISION  1- 

Is  your  course  outline  based  on  a particular  textbook  or  other  publication? 
Please  encircles.  Yes  No  If  "Yes”,  please  describe  the  publications 
Title 
Author 

Pub li she?  ~ ~ 

Copyright  date 

Qualifying  comments  concerning  the  use~of  the  texts 


PROVISION  2- 

If  your  course  does  not  follow  a specific  text  and  if  the  course  content  can 
be  described  in  terms  of  these  topics g 

A-  Place  a check  in  the  parenthesis  in  Column  1 if  the  topic  is  included  in  your 
course o 

Bo  Indicate  in  Column  2 the  number  of  periods  devoted  to  each  checked  topic » 

Co  Add  any  other  topics  your  course  includes  and  indicate  the  number  of  periods 
given  to  each- 
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Provision  2 (Continued) 


Column 

1 

( ) 

lo 

( ) 

2o 

( ) 

30 

( ) 

4c 

( ) 

5c 

( ) 

6c 

( ) 

7. 

( ) 

80 

( ) 

9c 

( ) 

10  c 

11. 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

12c 

( ) 

13  c 

( ) 

14  0 

( ) 

15  c 

( ) 

16  0 

( ) 

17  0 

( ) 

18  c 

( ) 

19  c 

( ) 

20. 

( ) 

21. 

( ) 

22c 

( ) 

23c 

PROVISION 

ooooooooooeooooooooooooooo 


ooooaooo  n 

30000000 

oooooeooooooooo 

ooooooooooooooo 


Why  people  workooco 

The  dignity  and  value  of  all  useful  work 
The  interdependence  of  all  occupations 
Good  citizenship  in  occupational  lifeoo 
The  wide  range  of  occupations • 0 o 
Criteria  of  occupational  success 

Job  famxll.es  oooooooooooooooooooooeoooooooooooo* 

Occupational  trends ooooooooooooooooooooeooooooo 

Opportunities  in  relation  to  geographical  areas 
New  occupational  opportunities oo©oqoooq®oooooo* 
Survey  of  occupational  fields 

A o Prof  eSS  i Ona  Xooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo© 
B o Te chni ca Xoooooooooocooooeooooooooooooooooooo 
C o Ma  na  g e r X a Xoeooooooooooooocooooooooooooooocoo 

D © ClerlCalooooooeooooooooeoooooooQoecooooooooo 

E o Sa  XeSoOQ000000000000000000000400960000000909 

F o Agrx culture X©90000000000000e©000000000090000 

G o Marine ooQoeoooooooQoooooo9oeo90oeoooo«©©oooo 

Ho  Forest  ry  00000000009000009009000000000000009* 

I o Me  chanica Xooqocooooqcooooooooooooooooooooooo 

J o Manua  XooooooooootfOQOooooooooooooooooooooo 

Ko  Other  occupational  areas  (Please  list)ooooc© 


o o o o 
o o o o 
o o o o 
© o o o 

Q O O O 
o o o o 
O © o o 
O © O © 

o o q a 
o o o o 

o o © o 
oooo 
9*90 
0 9 0 0 

0 9 0 0 

9 0 0 0 
0 0 0 9 

o • c o 
o o t> 

£>  £ c o 

O © O o 


O O O © O O o O O o o 
ooooooooooooo 


Sources  of  information  about  occupations 
Evaluation  of  occupational  information 
Howto  study  a speoific  occupation  Q 0 o o 0 o o . 0 <>  . » o o o » 
Loca 1 o o cupat iona 1 o ppo rt uni t iesoocoooooooooooooooo 
Vocational  self —ana lysxs  .oooooooooooooo.ooooooo.oo. 
The  formulation  of  educational  and  vocational  plans 
Howto  discover  speoific  job  opportunities  » . o o o . » « » 
H ow  to  apply  a o r a jobooooooooeooooooooooooooocococ 

HOW  to  hold  a J Ob  ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooococoo 

The  re la t xonshx p c a s oho o 1 to  work c.ooooooo.oooocoo 
Employer-employee  re latxonshxps ooooocooooooooooccoo 
Labor  Xegislationo  .ooooooo.ocooooocooooooooocoooooo 

Other  topics  (Please  list)? 


cribe  your  course „ please  list  on  the  reverse  side  of  this 
titles  of  your  course  and  the  number  of  periods  devoted  to 
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00000900  O o c 
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• 0000600999 


ooooooooooo 

00  oeaoooooo 
00000900000 
OOOOOOOOOOO 
ooooooooooo 
ooooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOOOO 

90000000000 

ooooooooooo 

00009000000 

ooooooooooo 

00009000000 


Column 

2 

Periods 

000 

000 

000 

9 0 0 
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000 
000 
• 00 
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000 
000 
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opportunity  to  des- 
page  the  topic  or  unit 
each. 
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METHODS  USED  in  IMPARTING  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


Below  is  a fairly  comprehensive  list  of  practices  for  imparting  occupational  infor- 
mation. Obviously  only  a limited  number  will  be  used  in  a particular  school. 
DIRECTIONS?  Please  indicate  as  follows  which  practices  have  actually  been  used  in 
your  school  this  year. 

1.  Place  a check  (*-)  in  the  parenthesis  if  the  practice  is  utilised. 

2.  Double  check  (*"*■")  those  practices  which  have  proven  most  valuable. 

3.  Indicate  by  an  "0'’s(0),  if  the  item  is  not  used  or' does'  not  apply. 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 


1.  Talks  are  given  by  specialists  in  various  fields. 

2.  Local  business  men  speak  on  occupational  opportunities  in  the  community. 

3.  Skits  and/or  plays  are  given  telling  about  problems  of  work  or  workers. 

4.  Classes  listen  to  radio  programs  which  give  occupational  information. 

Regularly  scheduled  Occasionally 

5.  Pupils  are  given  assignments  requiring  them  to  listen  to  radio  programs 
at  home. 

6.  Classes  are  taken  on  field  trips  to  see  industrial  and/or  commercial 
exhibits . 

7<>  Occupational  films  and/or  film  strips  are  used. 

8.  Recordings  giving  occupational  information  are  used. 

9.  Book  exhibits  are  arranged. 

10.  Bulletin  board  space  is  regularly  devoted  to? 

Ao  Lists  of  books  about  vocations. 

Bo  Lists  of  biographies  (men  and  women  of  achievement). 

C.  Pictures  of  business  and  Industrial  workers  and  work  situations. 

D«  Posters  which  give  occupational  information. 

E.  Charts  which  show  employment  trends,  wage  and  salary  data,  and/or 
other  occupational  information. 

F.  Current  newspaper  and/or  periodical  data  on  occupational  information. 

11.  Field  trips  to  nearby  business  and  industrial  firms  are  arranged. 

12.  A vocational  forum  or  career  conference  is  arranged  involving  a general 
meeting  and/or  several  group  conferences  on  specific  occupations. 

13.  Library  facilities  include? 

A.  Books  about  vocations. 

B.  Books  of  biography  (men  and  women  of  achievement). 

Co  Monographs  and  pamphlets  which  give  occupational  information. 

Do  Information  on  training  opportunities,  school  and  college  catalogues. 

E.  Technical  books  and  trade  magazines. 

F.  File  of  unbound  materials. 

14.  Interviews  are  arranged  for  pupils  with  workers  in  their  field  of 
interest. 

15.  Pupils  are  given  assignments  which  require  a personal  investigation  of  one 
or  more  fields  of  work. 


V. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  PRACTICES 


Please  describe  one  or  two  practices  for  imparting  occupational  information  which 
you  have  used  and  have  found  to  be  unusually  effective. 


i '«*  fi 
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SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  IN  DATA 


MINE 


Bangor 

Garland  Street  Junior  High  School 
Fifth  Street  Junior  High  School 

Ellsworth 

Ellsworth  High  School 

Fort  Kent 

Fort  Kent  High  School 

Kennel)  unk 

Kennebunk  High  School 

Kezar  Falls 

Porter  High  School 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Alton 

Alton  High  School 

Farmington 

Farmington  High  School 

Goff stown 

Goff stown  High  School 

Keene 

Keene  High  School 

N ashua 

Nashua  Junior  High  School 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth  Junior  High  School 

Rye 

Rye  Junior  High  School 

Salem 

Woodbury  High  School 

VERMONT 

Brandon 

Brandon  Junior-Senior  High  School 

Jacksonville 

Whitingham  High  School 

St.  Johnsbury 

St.  Johnsbury  Trade  School 

Shoreham 

Shoreham  High  School 

Windsor 

Windsor  High  School 
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SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  IN  DATA  (Cont.) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington 

Arlington  Junior  High  School 
Arlington  Senior  High  School 

Athol 

Riverbend  Street  School 

Braintree 

Braintree  High  School 

Franklin 

Franklin  Junior  High  School 

Greenfield 

Greenfield  Junior  High  School 

Lexington 

Lexington  Junior  High  School 
Lexington  Senior  High  School 

Lunenburg 

Lunenburg  Junior  High  School 
Lunenburg  Senior  High  School 

Lynn 

Lynn  Junior  High  Schools 

Marlboro 

Marlboro  High  School 

Medford 

Medford  High  School 

New  Bedford 

Normandin  Junior  High  School 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 

North  Dartmouth 

Dartmough  High  School 

Norton 

Norton  High  School 

Quincy 

Quincy  High  School 

Stoneham 

Stoneham  Junior  High  School 

Watertown 

Watertown  Senior  High  School 

Webster 

Bartlett  High  School 

West  Springfield  West  Springfield  High  School 
Winthrop  Winthrop  Junior  High  School 
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SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  IN  DATA  (Concluded) 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Block  Island 

Block  Island  High  School 

Providence 

Providence  Junior  High  Schools 

Westerly 

Westerly  Junior  High  School 

CONNECTICUT 

Middletown 

Central  School 
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